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BRIDGNORTH HERMITAGE. 
BY HUBERT SMITH. 


“There led, as by aspirit’s might, 
He wandered forth into the night ; 
And rested not until he stood 
By the lone chapel in the wood.”—Thelka. 


DerBysHirE is not the only county in which we find the lone Hermit- 
age and the Anchorite’s cell; there are, in fact, many such retreats in 
various parts of the world, even in Japan. Quite recently we read an 
account in the Mid- Wales Telegraph and Observer, which had been also 
given in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, of a “ Welsh Hermit,” now living 
in a cave on the estate of the Earl of Powis, in Montgomeryshire. 
A history of each hermitage in detail, by those having special means 
of information, would form an interesting volume. As the first 
article of a series, we present to the reader of the “‘ Retiquary” a 
paper on the Bridgnorth Hermitage in Shropshire. An allurement 
of mystery and romance always casts its mantle over an old hermit- 
age. Strange tales are told, and not without truth, of men’s 
seclusion from the world ; the causes assigned for their retirement are 
usually speculative and uncertain. 

Unlike the monk or priest, it is not a dedication of the spirit at the 
dawn of manhood. The Hermit has generally seen many phases of 
life before some powerful combination of circumstances induce him to 
seek a sanctuary in the forest, and the cave. Mankind have, pro- 
bably, left no favourable impression on the foretime of his life, and 
sad experiences have given him a distaste for society. Possibly noble 
aspirations and generous feelings have been chilled and disappointed, 
before he enters the wide portals of nature, and accepts this last 
refuge, when none other can be found. 

In early times the Hermit’s cave had often in or near it a small 
Oratory, or rudely carved chapel in the rock, and the tangled thickets 
and dark foliage of. the ancient forest, which surrounded the arched 
cavern, gave a deeper shade of mysterious sanctity to the lonely cell. 
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It was here the Hermit found a brief rest on the threshold of another 
world ; and by meditation and prayer closed a life of which so very 
little was ever known. We seek in vain, among the few scanty 
shreds of tradition, for the true tale of his life. His secret is buried 
with him, but we have some clue to the character of the recluse, from 
the cave wherein he dwelt, and the lone chapel in the wood tells us 
he was there for piety and prayer. Such seems to have been the 
character of Ethelwald, the Saxon Prince, who once lived in the 
Bridgnorth Hermitage. That he was the first Hermit, is but the 
inference of tradition ; but taken with the records of successive pre- 
sentations to the Hermitage after his death it is very probable that he 
was 80. 

The only original notice we have met with upon the subject of this 
foundation is given under the title of the ‘“ Hermitage,” in that 
splendid work of historical research, the value of which can never be 
sufficiently estimated in this country, The Antiquities of Shropshire, 
by the Rev. R. W. Eyton. It is as follows :-— 

“ Another, and still more humble establishment is associated with 
the religious history of this town and its suburbs. The road which 
led hence towards Worfield, through Morf Forest, before it attains 
the summit of the hill, which faces Bridgnorth, on the east passes 
under a cave, hewn out of the red sandstone rock of the district. 

“Here, if names and legends are to have due authority, ‘sat 
solitary sanctity,’ for the spot is still called the Hermitage, and tra- 
dition says that a brother of King Athelstan ended his days here in 
retirement from the world. Be that as it may, we have better evi- 
dence than tradition that at a subsequent period an eremitical cell 
existed in this place ; that it was under the declared patronage of the 
Crown (probably as being situate at Morfe Forest), and that the name 
by which it was known at this later period affords some corroboration 
to the story of its origin. In the reign of Edward III. several suc- 
cessive hermits occur on the rolls, for they were ushered to their cell 
with the same formalities of Royal seal and patent as introduced a 
Dean or Prebendary of St. Mary Magdalene to the Constable of 
Bridgnorth Castle, or to the Sheriff of the County. On 2nd Feby. 
2 Edw. III. (1828) John Oxindon was presented by the King to the 
Hermitage of Athewildston. In 7 Edward III. (1883) Andrew Cor- 
brigg was similarly presented to the Hermitage of Adlaston, near 
Brugenorth. In 9th Edward III. (1835) Edmund de la Mare was 
presented to the ‘ Hermitage’ of Athelardeston. 

“In 20 Edward III. (1346) Roger Burghton was presented to the 
‘Hermitage above the High Road, near Brugenorth.’ I have made 
no further extract in continuation of this list, nor is it important to 
do so. The reader must judge whether this legend, above cited, 
when coupled with those traces of the name of Athelward or Ethel- 
ward, are sufficient grounds for identifying the first Hermit with that 
literate brother of King Athelstan who has been mentioned in the 
note—we may conclude the Hermitage is of Saxon origin.” 

The note 430 alluded to is so important, as relating to the subject of 
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this paper, that we give it in extenso:—“ This tradition has some sem- 
blance of probability. King Edward the Elder had by his three wives 
a numerous family. Malmesbury (de gestis Regnum, vol. 2, page 25) 
has been particular to record the names and destinies of fourteen 
children, of whom five were sons, but of these five neither appears 
under circumstances which can identify him with our Hermit. 
Athelstan, the eldest, succeeded. to Edward’s throne, Ethelwald, the 
second, known ouly for his love of literature, died soon after his 
father, and was buried at Winchester. Edwin, the third, was 
banished the realm and drowned at sea under circumstances which 
affected the reputation of Athelstan, whose interest in getting rid of 
him was associated with a question of his own legitimacy. Edmund 
and Edred successively came to the throne after the death of Athel- 
stan. Fear of a fate like Edwin’s may have influenced some sixth 
and unnamed brother of Athelstan to embrace an eremitical life, or 
possibly his second brother, Ethelward, may have been an anchorite. 
Three of his sisters were nuns.” 

In another note the author of Zhe Antiquities of Shropshire pre- 
sumes the etymology of the name to be the stone of the rock of 
Athelward or Ethelward rather than a dwelling or enclosure of -the 
same, which is followed by the remark that “in either case we have 
a caution as to accepting the modern termination ‘ ton’ as always 
significant of town.”’ 

Although the reasons which influenced the Saxon Prince to embrace 
a Hermit’s life may never be known, there is no doubt that at that 
period Hermits were held in much veneration, and it is not singular 
that a spot so beautiful in the Royal forest of Morfe should have been 
selected, when we consider that it was then a well-timbered chase of 
wild deer, and was frequently the hunting ground of Saxon Princes, 
as it was afterwards of Norman Barons and their Retainers. 

Nothing seems to be known of the successive Hermits, whose 
names are given in The Antiquities of Shropshire, and it is remarked 
by the author of Old Sports and Sportsmen that either the Hermits 
must have been near the termination of their pilgrimage when in- 
ducted, or the confinement in a damp cell did not agree with them. 

It was a beautiful afternoon on the 4th of June last, when we 
determined to make a close inspection of the Hermitage. 

We were soon ascending the turnpike road through a deep cutting 
in the new red sandstone rock in the direction towards Wolver- 
hampton. As we approached the summit of a steep hill about half a 
mile from Bridgnorth, a series of rock terraces or hanging gardens 
extended on our right from the road to near the top of the ridge. 
Fruit trees bloomed in narrow patches of ground, sheltered by alter- 
nate walls of rock, which gave a richness of colouring to the scene. 
When near the top of the hill, we left the turnpike road and followed 
the steep pathway for a short distance, until we reached two cottages 
built against the rock, and ascending to the left, in another minute 
we stood before an interesting cave cottage in close proximity to the 
Hermit’s cave. The dwellers in this cottage had also the occupation 
of the Hermitage and its precincts. We fuund them a worthy couple 
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of the labouring class, who had as much attachment for their rock 
abode as if it had been a palace. It was an excellent specimen of a 
cave dwelling, many of which formerly existed about Bridgnorth. 
The hand of man had done little to render it habitable. A chimney 
and fire-place had been built up at one end, and a doorway and 
window had been fitted into the rock fagade, but all had been accom- 
plished with very little aid of masonry. As we entered, we found the 
gudewife seated at her little round table taking a cup of tea. An old 
clock on our right stood near some broad wooden steps which led up 
into a narrow cave bedroom, which had a curtain before the entrance 
instead of a door. On the left of the fire-place, another cave served 
as a sort of store-room. The kitchen and bedroom were narrow, and 
not very lofty. The abode was almost a reproduction of one of the 
cave dwellings of the Albaycin at Granada in Spain, and only wanted 
the gipsy form of Mariano, with a crucifix at the end of the cave bed- 
room, to complete the resemblance. As we sat at ease, it even came 
to our thought that if it had not been for the question of ventilation, 
we, too, might enjoy such a home. The gudewife idolized all that 
belonged to the Hermitage, and we soon found ourselves in a region 
of tradition and legend. Her husband and herself had lived in one 
of the cottages immediately below for sixteen years. He was a 
Herefordshire man. When he could not work regularly on the farm 
over the ridge, he had to give up the cottage, and they moved to their 
present dwelling, where they had lived fourteen years. We verily 
believe that, notwithstanding the green mould, ominous of damp in 
the rock roof of their cave, it would break their hearts to leave their 
humble retreat. Here we had an enthusiast. Yes, it.is pleasant to 
find that there are other minds besides that of the Antiquary who 
take an interest in the old Hermitage. Her eyes sparkled as she said 
—‘ Sir, there’s a good deal that’s curious about this old place—why, 
sir, the old woman who lived in the cottage below was ninety-nine 
when she died—I knew her well. The old lady, Williams, could tell 
some queer tales. A witch once lived in the large cave beyond the 
Hermit’s Chapel, and she could change herself into anything she 
liked, but there are none of those sort of people now.” “ All burnt,” 
said we laconically. Yes, continued the gudewife, she had seen her 
often ; and then she unfolded an intricate entanglement of beliefs, 
hearsays, rumours, hints, tales, and speculations, which gave such 
form and reality to a chest of buried treasure, and a subterranean 
passage from the Hermitage to somewhere, that we at once fancied 
ourselves with a second Mateo Ximenes, the son of the Alhambra, or 
one worthy to be his successor, our former guide, Antonio Valen- 
zuela, who lives with his charming senora within the precincts of the 
palace at Granada. 

Chest of treasure! Indeed, thought we, little does the owner of 
the Apley Estate dream of the wealth which may be lying concealed 
at this old Hermitage. Our faith, we must confess, was very weak 
as to the treasure. It is seldom’ Hermits possess many worldly 
chattels; and if any should be found, which is extremely doubtful, 
it must, undoubtedly, belong to the witch. 
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Yet the traditions about the subterranean passage had the respec- 
tability of age, and much credence, if they were not like one of those 
popular errors, which still hold ground in this country—that a funeral 
passing over land establishes a right of road—that you can’t swear 
through glass—and that it is quite lawful to sell your wife for a con- 
sideration, generally of small amount, which is implicitly believed 
by many of our neighbours in Ja belle France. As our thoughts 
again reverted to the subterranean passage, we asked the gudewife if 
she remembered the boys digging at one corner of the Hermit’s cave 
coming to some steps? “Oh yes, sir, and the bailiff of the farm, pass- 
ing by, was very angry, and made them fill it up.” The right hand 
corner of the cave, said I? That’s it; and it was said with such 
emphasis as to leave 1io doubt of her firm belief, and the existence of 
a secret passage. We must say that her interest was considerably 
increased when we-unfolded our project for examining fully as to the 
existence of an underground way from the Hermitage, especially when 
she found we had full authority to do so ; and the cave being in the 
occupation of herself and husband, it was impossible to show greater 
willingness to aid the investigation. The husband was from home, 
but would return before the end of the week. He could not always 
work, owing to severe rheumatism, but she had given him a decoction 
of a wild herb called Horehound, to which she ascribed great curative 
power. We engaged his services. The bailiff of the Hermitage farm, 
on which the cave is situate, gave his suggestions, and a vigorous 
search was arranged to test the proof of tradition. 

With regard to the existence of a passage, we had met with one 
reference in the Magna Britannia, Vol. IV., page 676, ‘* And upon 
the brow of a hill of Morfe is an old cave supposed to be the habita- 
tion of a Hermit, in which was a descent by steps into the earth to a 
great depth, but of what use it was is not known. There was such 
another in one of the cellars of the Castle, and was thought to have a 
communication with the other under the river.’ 

Another tradition, but of which we have no written record, is that 
the snpposed passage commenced at the ancient and interesting 
mansion of Hord’s Park, and extending underneath the river Severn, 
ended at the Hermitage. The idea may have originated from the 
fact that there are extensive vaults, cellars, and passages, underneath 
the old house, some of which, we believe, are now bricked up; but 
noble and influential as the Hords were before the civil wars, they 
would never have incurred the expense of an underground passage 
underneath the Severn. 

Another tradition which seems to have had as little foundation as 
the last connected the old Friary at Bridgnorth with the Hermitage. 
This may also have arisen from the same reason, that many passages 
and vaults existed under the ancient religious home of the Franciscan 
Friars, now the site of the large and admirably-arranged power-loom 
carpet factory of Messrs. Southwell. With regard to the vaults we 
find the following in the Magna Britannia, Vol. IV., page 693 :— 
“There being some plain marks of its ancient magnificence yet 
visible, for in the court or yard thereof are vaults underground, 
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which run parallel to the house, but how far in some places is not yet 
known.” The Magna Britannia was published in 1727. 

The excavations at the Hermitage soon commenced, the soil in the 
forecave was all cleared down to the solid rock, with the exception of 
a small portion of comparatively recent brickwork, and no entrance 
could be found to any underground passage. 

We shall now describe, as clearly as we can, the Hermitage. It is 
entered through a small door. The rock on either side the door, with 
the addition of a few blocks of sandstone, closes in the front to the 
height of some feet the first and largest cave, which is now roofless ; 
wild flowers and plants spring from the rough ledges and interstices 
of the picturesque rocks near the doorway. The size of the large 
cave will be seen by the accompanying plan, which has been most 
accurately and specially prepared, for the writer of this paper, by an 
admirable draughtsman from the office of Messrs. Keary, Wyley, and 
De Wend, Bridgnorth. In the right hand corner, as you enter, 
marked W, on the plan, was the supposed entrance to a subterranean 
passage. On the left is a small side cave, called on the plan the 
lower cave, in part roofless ; the large front cave is also roofless, the 
sandstone having crumbled away to the first arch of the interior cave 
chapel. A projecting mass of conglomerate, a kind of hard cemented 
sand and gravel, projects over for some short distance. 

The oratory or chapel is still intact, with its rudely arched roof in 
new red sandstone underneath the thick top strata of conglomerate or 
catbrain, which caps the ridge extending from the High Rock to 
Gatacre Hill, and from thence along the ridge above the Spring 
Valley, on the St. James’ estate. It will be seen by the plan that 
the oratory or chapel is smaller than the front cave, but it is the 
most interesting and complete remains of the ancient Hermitage. A 
brick pavement has been, at some recent period, laid down on its 
floor of solid rock. To the left of this cave a lofty passage in the 
rock leads from the chapel up a flight of steps, cut in the rock, to the 
upper cave ; to the left of this passage, as you enter the upper cave, 
is an opening or window through which you look down into the front 
cave below. The small upper cave is now roofless, and partly floor- 
less. Such is the Bridgnorth Hermitage, which appears to have con- 
sisted of four rock caves or chambers, one being used as a chapel. 
The plan, we believe, is the first made of the Bridgnorth Hermitage, 
the exact admeasurement of which is given in detail, so that at some 
future time it may remain an interesting record of what the Hermitage 
was in 1877. : 

Perhaps we ought not to be too severe on those who seek a hermit’s 
life. The Rev. George Bellet concludes a notice of the Hermitage, 
and royal anchorite, in his Antiquities of Bridgnorth, with the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Still we must not scorn such piety even though we detest its 
errors and lament its weakness, but willingly cherish the hope that 
its mistakes and deficiencies were pardoned by Him who is not 
extreme to mark what is done amiss, and that many an occupant of 
a solitary Hermitage like this of Ethelward, in secret preference of 
his heart chose the good part which shall not be taken from him.” 
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A more dreamy, romantic spot could not have been selected, placed 
as it is in a secluded amphitheatre, ending in a jutting promontory of 
crag, called the Queen’s Parlour, a glorious retreat in the old forest 
times, with the ridge above crowned with the thick foliage of many 
trees. As we left the cave we followed a narrow path, between two 
high banks, near two trees, and crossing the highest ridge of rock we 
found ourselves on the sloping ground on the other side. It is a fine 
woodland scene. At a short distance down the field on tle Hermitage 
Farm we came to the “ Hermit’s Well”; the spring was shaded by a 
hawthorn tree in full bloom. What a history it could tell of all who 
came there; but wells and fountains have a thousand tales, from the 
spring near the old Chateau of Glucksberg, in which a duke lost his 
ring, which has never been found, to St. Cuthbert’s Well at Edenhall 
Park, from whose fairies the old family of Musgrave had the cup 
which is still called the “luck of Edenhall.” Often has Ethelward, 
probably, visited this spring of the Hermitage, still interesting from 
its associations. Many a forester of olden time may have cast aside 
his unstrung bow to take a pure delicious draught ; ofteu the wild 
stag has bounded from the forest glade to slack his thirst in its 
bubbling water. The spring is now seldom used and seems to issue 
from beneath the roots of the hawthorn tree into a shaded cavity in 
the ground five feet and a half long by two feet wide below the tree. 
There is a narrow way at one end for those who go for water. Some 
blocks of sandstone, dark with time, keep up the soil at the sides of 
the well, a thick fringe of nettles, grass, and buttercups surround the 
margin, rising in rank luxuriance to the wide-spreading branches of 
the thorn. We returned to the Hermitage, which is one of the most 
interesting we have ever seen. We could say with the Hermit of 
Warkworth, by Bishop Percy (a native of Bridgnorth), “ within this 
lonely hermitage there is a chapel meet.’’ Ethelward and the suc- 
ceeding Hermits were evidently of very frugal habits, for we find no 
traces of the bones of the stag or wild boar, or other game. It is 
very probable they fared very differently from the Welsh Hermit of 
the cell of St. Gover, mentioned by the talented authoress of the 
Mabinogion in her excellent work entitled Good Cookery.* If the 
Hermit’s cuisine at Bridgnorth was faulty, it must have been far 
more comfortable than the cave of Honorius, near the Cork convent 
at Cintra, into which we once descended. Still austerities agreed 
with Honorius, for he lived to the age of ninety-five years and died in 
1596. But the forest of the Hermitage is gone ; it is only compari- 
tively a few years‘since the forest which surrounded the Hermitage 
was enclosed. The Act for its enclosure is dated 1806, and Morfe 
was then estimated to be about 3,000 acres of unenclosed land. The 
Morfe forest from very early time had been the favorite hunting 





_* Lady Charlotte Guest’s work, “The Mabinogion,” iJlustrated with beautiful engra- 
vings, is a necessary addition to the library of all those who take an interest in pic- 
turesque Wales, and its ancient bardic literature. It may interest the reader to know 
that the ancestors of Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, Bart., were formerly settled in South 
Shropshire, and belonged to the old family of Guest or Gest, the benefactions of some 
of whom are recorded in conuection with Bridgnorth. The excellent volume entitled 
“Good Cookery,” is by Lady Llanover. 
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ground of the Danes, Saxons, Norman kings and barons, and lastly 
Shropshire squires. 

It must have been a beautiful chase which surrounded the 
Hermitage of Prince Ethelward—a large and extensive area, broken 
with gulleys, glens, valleys, dingles, dales, and dells, full of quiet 
sheltered retreats for deer and game, full of romantic scenery, with 
the Severn on the west and the river Worfe on the north as natural 
boundaries ; and if we may judge by the accounts of the noble oaks 
which flourished there it must have been a splendid woodland scene. 
The oaks, with few exceptions, are gone—one very ancient tree 
remains near Quatford, as if to show what they had been. The 
mighty hunters have successively departed, but Roger de Belesme, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, has left the ancient church at Quatford as a 
memorial, and the Earl of Essex, whose grandson was killed hunting 
in the forest, has left the ancient hospital and priory of St. James to 
perpetuate his name. The forest, where once dwelt Ethelward, at 
last became a wild moorland with scarcely any trees, and in 1739 a 
considerable tract below the Hermitage seems to have been used as a 
rabbit warren, and belonged to the Lord of the Manor of Worfield. 
This is proved by an old lease from the Mytton collection, dated 1749, 
“between John Smith of Hilton, in the parish of Worfield, in the 
couuty of Salop, gent., on the one part, and John Bourne of the same 
parish of Worfield, warrener, of the other part, which recites a prior 
lease, dated 1739, from Sir Thomas Whitmore to John Smith, who 
relets a dwelling-house and appurtenances or lodge then in possession 
of John Bourne upon the forest of Morfe and all the warren of conies 
or parcel waste used for a warren extending and lying in length 
between a certain rock or mountain called Pendlestone Rock, near 
the town of Bridgnorth, on the north part thereof, and the highway 
leading from Bridgnorth through the late hospital of Saint James’s 
near the said town of Bridgnorth on‘the south part thereof, and in 
breadth from the late Hermitage there and the top of a mountain 
above the said Hermitage heretofore called broad ditch on the east 
part, and to the Town of Bridgnorth on the west part thereof—and 
also all that warren of conies or parcel of wast ground being part of 
the wast or forest of Morfe aforesaid lying adjacent to the old warren 
extending itself to Gatacre highway on the north, and to a place 
called round Hill and Ewe tree Hill on the south, and to a footway 
coming from the said town of Bridgnorth to the Town of Quatford on 
the west part thereof, with liberty of ingress &c., reserved to the 
Honourable Sir Thomas Whitmore of Apley in the said county of 
Salop, Knight of the Bath to course and kill paying eight pence for 
every couple of conies taken; and it is also recited that John Smith 
having a lease from Sir William Whitmore dated 1739 under the 
yearly rent of 25/. and the yearly payment in the flesh of 150 couples 
of rabbits at the Mansion House of Apley grants for twelve years to 
Bourne upon the same terms with a covenant that at the end of the 
term or sooner determination that the said John Bourne shall keep 
the said Lodge in good tenable order and leave the same in good 
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order and repair and the warren well stocked and stored and re- 
plenished with 200 couples of conies at the least.” 

An undulating and beautiful country still remains; other woods, 
in places, cover with rich, luxuriant foliage the hills which shortly 
before were a bare warren. A range of wood extends along the ridge 
above the Hermitage. Fertile fields and hawthorn hedges, interspersed 
with trees and shaded lanes, where gorse and broom still find their 
habitat, with quaint home-like cottages of the peasants of the soil, 
nestling in quiet dales, are now seen. The Worfe winds its course 
through grass green meads from the beautiful church of Worfield, and 
skirting the noble domain of the Davenports, is at length almost lost 
in the secluded and romantic recesses of the upper new red sandstone 
rocks at Burcote. We are doubtful, even with our love of forest 
scenes, whether the present has not eclipsed in beauty the Morfe 
forest as it was shortly before the enclosure—when it was barren and 
bare of trees, and cold and bleak in winter, and we almost doubt if 
the present does not vie with the once luxuriant oak forest of the 
Saxon and Norman times. 

Shropshire has not been the home of many Hermits, but there has 
been one of more recent times than Ethelward, who was called Carolus. 
His real name is stated to have been Charles Evans ; he lived near 
the eastern gate of Tong Castle Park. The walls of carved stone- 
work on either side of the gate may still be seen, bizarre in idea, and 
curiously sculptured in dark grey stone. The Hermit’s abode was 
amongst the trees near. The singularly unfortunate family of the 
Durants were then possessors of the estate, which, with the fine old 
church of Tong, possessing so much to interest the Antiquary, has 
become the property of the Right Honourable Earl of Bradford, now 
lord-lieutenant of the county, and president of this society. We 
have been unable to glean any certain information why Carolus 
became a Hermit, or from whence he came ; he seems to have sought 
in Tong Park quiet and rest, but found it not. He is said to have 
been a gentleman in reduced circumstances, and received an allowance 
from Mr. Durant. The maintenance of so costly a luxury as a Hermit 
seems to have provoked the hostility of Mr. Durant’s sons. It is said 
they threatened to shoot him, and he removed in consequence to a 
house, as we are informed, at the back of the Castle, where he died, 
and the following notice appeared in the obituary of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for 1822, page 881 :—“ Oct. 6, Shropshire, C. Evans, better 
known by the the name of Carolus the Hermit of Tong, where he had 
lived seven years in a lonely and romantic cell, on the domain of 
G. Durant, Esq.” 

Before quitting the Bridgnorth Hermitage, some, who, like our- 
selves make this pilgrimage, may by chance view from thence the 
setting sun, and linger as we did to look upon a scene of wondrous 
splendour, as it gleamed upon a fairy woodland stretching far away to 
the Clee Hills and the beautiful mountains of Wales, looking like the 
reflection of some bright heaven beyond the sky ; and then the choice 
of the Prince Ethelward will not appear so strange, that here he chose 
his last abode on earth, to pray and die. 





THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF KING'S 
LANGLEY. 


BY THE REV. ©. F. R. PALMER. 


(Concluded from page 43). 


Two Religious of the Convent of the Friar-Preachers may with 


advantage be noticed here. 

F. Richard de Bromfeld removed from the Convent of London to 
Langley, in 1317 or 1818. He received many payments from the 
exchequer to the Order between Nov. 6th, 1814, and Apr. 27th, 
1330. 3 

F. Luke de Wodeford, early in 1804, succeeded as Confessor to 
Edward I., when F. Walter de Winterbourne was created cardinal- 
priest of St. Sabina. In Nov. of that year, he was at Brustwick with 
the king.* At court, he and his companion had the usual allowance 
of bedding and clothing, the yearly gift of cloth to them being, for 
winter, 11 ells of black (burnet) for cappas, 11 ells of white (blanket) 
for tunics and scapulars ; for summer, 12 ells of black for cappas, and 
124 ells of white for tunics and scapulars ; 12 ells of black for riding 
cappas, closed within, 4 ells of white for hose (calige), and 6 ells of 
white for langella, also 12 ells of linen (tele) for breeches.' William 
de Staundon and two other grooms had their clothing too.™ On 
Nov. 10th, 1805, 18d. was paid to Will. de North, his cook, for 
carriage of his harness ; and at the beginning of Jan., a horse was 
bought for twelve marks to carry it." On June 6th, 1306, two 
kids were bought for him and his companion, for 2s. 2d. ;° 
and June 20th, two palfreys, for 19/. 6s. 8d.” About the end 
of Nov., he was at Lanercost with the king, who lodged there, 
with all his military tenants and troops, in temporarily-erected 
chambers. The cost of putting up the chamber of his confessor 
and companion was as follows: carrying the timber 7d., wattling 
the chamber and yard 16d., roofing (four days’ work) 8d., three 
assistants of the roofer for four days 18d., two daubers for four 
days 2s., six men helping them for two days 2s., making doors and 
windows 9d., boarding 6d., and nails 8d. : total 9s. 7d.4 He was one 
of the executors of the will of Edward I.,* after whose death he went 
to Oxford where, as a doctor of divinity, he taught in his Convent 
schools, and, in 1818, took a leading part in the great controversy 
between his brethren and the University of Oxford respecting privi- 
leges.* Then he was summoned to the court again, in 1816, being 
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appointed confessor to Edward II. But in 1819 he was allowed to 
resign his charge-to F’. Robert Duffeld, on account of weak health, 
and, July 12th, had a life pension of 10/. a year ;* his clothing and 
bedding being also continued to him," An alms of 20s. was given 
him, Jan. 6th following, for small necessaries.” He retired into the 
Convent of London, but, in 1323, removed to Langley, ¥ where he 
probably died in the course of a few years, his annuity being paid to 
him, for the last time, Jan. 20th, 1327-8,* and his last receipt for 
six ells of black and six ells of white cloth being given May 20th fol- 
lowing, when he used a small vesica-shaped seal bearing a full figure, 
nimbed and holding a book, under a canopy, but without any 
inscription. ¥ 

The pension granted to this establishment was avowedly a tem- 
porary arrangement, till sume permanent endowment relieved the 
public treasury. Queen Eleanor of Castile was about to bring the 
Nuns of the Order into England, when death prevented. Edward II. 
resolved to carry out his mother’s intention, and proposed that the 
Friar-Preachers of Guildford should surrender their house to the new 
Sisterhood, which, moreover, by being subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the Friars of Langley, might hold the possessions for that endowment, 
which their constitutions proscribed. The king petitioned the pope, 
Apr. 22nd, 1818, to sanction this scheme, in favour of which he tried 
to enlist Nicholas, cardinal-bishop of Ostea and Velletri, Nicholas, 
cardinal-priest of St. Eusebius, and Guillaume, cardinal-bishop of St. 
Sabina, all three Friar-Preachers ; and he even begged the Master- 
general of the Order to have seven Sisters in readiness fur the new 
foundation. These letters he sent to the pope, cardinals, and master 
by two accredited friars, F. Richard de Birton and F Andrew 
Aslakeby.* In another letter, Oct. 26th, to his holiness, he prayed 
to be allowed to appropriate the church of Kingsclere to the Sisters, 
and he commended the same two messengers to Pietro Fabri, papal 
notary, in the matter.* But an insuperable difficulty was found in 
the injustice of overthrowing the settlement of Queen Eleanor of 
Provence, the royal foundress of Guildford Convent. The king, 
therefore, abandoning all other considerations, sought to make over 
the Priory of Langley, with his alms, to the Sisters, for being founder, 
he would do no violence to his own will. On Jan. 12th following, he 
sent this new proposal to the pope, by Birton and Aslakeby, but 
although he again urged the point in a letter dated Mar. 28rd, he 
failed to obtain the change of this large, important, and flourishing 
establishment.” So after some delay, he settled to have an entirely 
new foundation, and wrote, Oct. 8th, 1821, for the papal sanction to 
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erect a house anywhere, and to endow it with Kingsclere Church, 
sending his letters by F. Hugh de Offinton and F. John de Cleye, 
whom he also commended to Luke, cardinal-deacon of S. Maria in Vig 
Lata, and to the Archbishop of Vienne.* Pope John XXII. immedi. 
ately (Nov. 1st) gave full sanction for a monastery to be founded and 
constructed in fundo proprio, and granted to the Sisters, who should 
form it the same privileges and immunities which those of Bellemont 
in Valenciennes enjoyed.¢ But Edward II. died before he had done 
anything more in the matter. 

The hundred Friars continued to be provided for, all the days of 
Edward II. When he was deposed, and left the treasury impover- 
ished, Edward III., amongst other retrenchmeuts, ordered, Apr. 28th, 
1827, that from the previous Feb, 2nd (the day after his coronation) 
only thirteen Religious should be supported here, at the cost of 
43/. 6s. 8d. a year.® But at Easter, 1337, the number was raised to 
twenty, at 3d. instead of 4d. a day each, making the allowance 
911. 5s. The crippled state of the public finances, arising from the 
improvidence of Edward II. and the costly wars of Edward IIL, was 
the sole cause of the change ; in all other respects, Edward III. con- 
tinued the royal favours to this foundation. He charged the Friars 
with the superintendence of the repair and maintenance of the royal 
buildings of the manor of Langley and Little London, and with the 
enclosing of the royal park, now being enlarged. For several years 
the Friars carried on, too, most extensive alterations and improve- 
ments in their own Church and dwelling, towards which the king 
contributed with a liberal hand. For the royal buildings and 
enclosing, he granted them, Nov. Ist, 1843, all the issues and profits 
of the manor of Langley, for the payment of expenses and wages, and 
any residue of receipts was to go towards their own Church and 
buildings.* Of his gift, from the exchequer, were paid, July 2lst, 
1338, 10/. in aid of repairing the revestiary ;" in July, 1843, 20/. “in 
subsidium fabricationis nove ecclesie;”! and Nov. 29th, 1345, another 
20/. “ circa facturam nove ecclesie.”’ ! 

The payments of the exchequer, however, were so irregular, being 
made mostly by tallies on sheriffs and crown debtors, that the Friars 
were put to the greatest trouble and inconvenience, and the works 
both for the king and for themselves were very much retarded. So 
in order to secure prompt receipt, 80/. of the annuity was charged, 
Aug. 80th, 1845, on the alien Priory of Harmondsworth, the revenues 
of which had been seized during the war with France ; and in farther 
aid of the works, was granted that 201. which the mayor and bailiffs 
of Oxford paid yearly as the farm-rent of their town to the crown.* 
When peace was restored, the payment, Feb. 17th, 1360-1, was 
recalled into the exchequer, whilst the 20/. from Oxford was con- 
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tinued.! But Oct 6th, 1363, both the payments were cancelled, and 
the allowance from the exchequer was fixed at 200 marks a year, 
being to each of the twenty Friars 100s. for maintenance and 338s. 4d. 
for clothing.™ The uncertain payments of the exchequer caused the 
Prior soon to surrender this grant, and in its stead, the king, Mar. 
6th, 1870-1, on the petition of the Convent, granted the same amount 
(now specified at 100s. for each of the twenty, with 20s. or at least 
enough cloth for a cappa and habit of the same value, and 20 marks 
for common use and hospitality) from the ferm-rent of the alien 
Priory of Birstall, then in the crown on account of the war." In 
1377, the king again placed twenty additional Friars here, to celebrate 
for the souls of his progenitors, of himself, and of his successors, as all 
the rest on the royal foundation were especially bound to do; for 
whose support and clothing he gave, Apr. 3rd, another 200 marks 
from the exchequer, till he provided a permanent endowment. ° 

In aid of the royal works, the king granted, Feb. 13th, 1845-6, a 
stone-quarry at Wheatley, within Shotover forest, in Oxfordshire, 50 ft. 
long and 50 ft. broad, next the quarry of Nicholasle Clerc.” But after 
having had them on hand for seventeen years, the Friars failed to com- 
plete them; and Feb. 23rd, 1859-60, the issues and profits of the 
manor of Langley were resumed into the crown, because the Friars had 
not so far duly carried out the improvements.* As to the improvements 
of the Priory and welfare of the community, Edward III. bestowed 
many great favours. He gave licence to the Friars, Nov. 8th, 1347, 
to enlarge the ditch around their enclosure for the space of 3 ft. in 
breadth, and 2,000 ft. in length, in the king’s soil, viz., from the high- 
way between the enclosure and the royal grange leading from the 
wood of the parson of Langley to Wippendon.* Also Apr. 10th, 
1358, he granted them, in aid of their maintenance, the fishery of the 
royal water of Childerlangele, with license to have a weir in the same 
water next the park, with a road from their manse to the water and 
weir; and a cart-road 40 ft. broad from their manse to their garden 
and meadow near the parish church, for conveying victuals, fuel, etc.* 
On the same day, he gave them the head of the stream of water 
in Abboteslangele, which he had acquired of William Brekspere, thence 
to make an underground conduit to their manse.* And Apr. 12th, 
he granted them four casks of wine (two at Christmas and two at 
Pentecost) from the port of London, for the celebration of mass and 
their own use." A loan of 100/. on tally, Nov. 22nd, 1865, for the 
work of the church and manse, seems to have completed their archi- 
tectural labours. * 

In the casual royal alms and offerings, some interesting matters 
occur. The king, Feb. 16th, 1330-1, commanded that John le 
Armurer, a laybrother here, should have from the royal wardrobe as 
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much cloth for his habit as he had before ;” and June 17th, 1839, 
Armurer received for that year’s habit “de panno burnett et blankett 
xij ulnas.* In his progresses, between Feb. 28rd and Mar. 26th, 
1335, the king gave 13s. 4d. to the Friars here.’ In Nov., 1343, 
coming to Langley, on the 4th, he gave an alms of 7s. 4d. to the 
twenty-two Friars, who met him in the procession on his arrival, for 
one day’s food.* The royal family passed the Holy Week of 1349 at 
Langley, and attended this Conventual Church. At the adoraticn of 
the cross on Good Friday (Apr. 10th), Queen Philippa made an offering 
of 5s., and her children Isabel and Edmund 2s. ; and at the high mass 
on Easter Sunday (Apr. 12th), celebrated in the presence of the king, 
the queen offered 6s. Lady Isabel de Troxford was buried in this 
church, Apr. 17th, and, at the high mass on the occasion, the queen 
made an offering of 11d. She also gave the Friars a cask of wine 
valued at 100s., of which, in part payment, she gave 50s., Nov. 20th, 
to the Sub-prior.* Being at Langley again in Holy Week, 1873, the 
king and his son Prince Thomas were at the Friars’ Church on Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. On Good Friday (Apr. 15th), at the 
adoration of the cross, the. king gave three gold nobles and 5s, in 
silver, and the prince three silver groats; and the king afterwards 
purchased his own offerings back, for their full value of 25s., “ pro 
annulis medicinalibus inde faciendis.” On Easter Sunday (Apr. 17th), 
at the adoration of the cross, the king offered a gold noble, and the 
wrince three silver groats, and at the offertory of the high mass the 
Sine gave 6s. 8d. again.” And Apr. 2nd, 1877, the king gave the 
Friars his mazer-cup called Edward, and thirty-nine other mazer- 
cups which he had lately delivered to them, and which were never to 
be alienated from the house. ° 

In the government of the community, F. Robert de Duffeld was 
succeeded by F. Roger de Woderowe. This Prior Roger is recorded 
as receiving the allowance to his Convent from the exchequer, between 
July, 1329, and Feb., 1839-40 ;* and in July, 1338, the 10/. towards 
the revestiary. The king commanded the Prior, Nov. 4th, 1331, to 
deliver to John de Melton, chaplain, the chalices, books, vestments, 
and all other ornaments which he had belonging to the royal chapel 
here. ° 

F, Jobn de Dunstaple was in the household of Edward III. whilst yet 
Prince of Wales, and was companion to the king’s confessor. Retiring 
from the court to Langley, he had 40s. a year allowed him from the 
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exchequer to buy his habit. He became Prior after Woderowe ; and 
the last payment of the fee to him which we find was made June 6th, 
1842. 

F. Thomas Walsh, in 1868, became companion to F. John de 
Woderowe, the king’s confessor, and Apr. 6th had 100s. a year 
granted to him for life, to find him in clothing and other necessaries.* 
As Prior of Langley, he was also Prior of the Dominican Nunnery 
of Dartford, then lately founded by Edward III., and the king granted 
him an annuity of ten marks, Apr. 3rd, 1374, from the Sisters’ 
revenues, for necessaries and the labours of his additional charge. ® 
The first pension of 100s. was confirmed by Richard IL, July 14th, 
1380,‘ and was paid, for the last time, Feb. 1st, 1380-1,/ shortly 
after which he probably died. 

Five of the Religious come under especial notice. 

F. Alexander de Waltham sometimes received the exchequer pay- 
ment to his Convent, between Oct., 1840, and June, 1344.* 

F. John de Lincoln was in the household of John de Warren, Earl of 
Surrey, when he had royal letters of protection, June 21st, 1846, as 
he stood in peril and bodily fear of certain rivals ;' and on the same 
day he had leave, as soon as he left the earl’s service, to withdraw 
into the Convent of Langley, as one of the Religious whom the king 
supported. ™ 

To F. John de Staunford, Queen Philippa, being at Langley, Mar. 
28th, 1349, gave an alms of 13s, 4d.” 

F. Nicholas Langecost received part of the pension, in Oct., 1353. ° 

F. John Knight, in the same manner, received the payment to his 
Convent, in 1856. ” 

The design of endowing the Priory of Langley through the medium 
of a House of Sisters, was never abandoned. Edward III. determined 
to carry out his father’s purpose, and, acting on the pontifical licence 
of Nov. Ist, 1321, and the assent of the Bishop of Rochester, given in 
1346, the king began a Monastery at Dartford, in Kent, the stately 
buildings of which were not finished before 1361.4 A Prioress and 
three Sisters were brought over from France to organize the commu- 
nity," which was placed under the jurisdiction of the Convent of 
Langley ; and several Friars, who dwelt in a house attached to the 
new edifice, rendered all the spiritual services. In the royal founda- 
tion grant of Dartford Priory to the Sisters, Nov. 19th, 1856, the king 
allowed 100/. out of the exchequer for the maintenance of the Prioress 
and thirty-nine Sisters there, and of the Prior and fifty-nine Friars at 
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King’s Langley, till a permanent endowment was made.* And Dee, 
8rd, 1856, a mortmain-licence was granted to Dartford, to receive 
lands, tenements, advowsons, etc., to the yearly value of 300/., for the 
support of the forty Sisters at Dartford, and of the sixty Friars at Lang. 
ley. But the Friars’ endowment came in another manner [Edw. III, 
etc.|' Edward III. acquired, by the death of Juliana, Countess of 
Huntingdon, Nov. 1st, 1867, without heirs, the manors of Preston 
near Wingham, Elmstone, Overland in the parish of Ash, Woodling or 
Wadling, Ham or Kings-Ham, Westgate in the Isle of Thanet, 
Goodneston, Wadeslade, Harrietsham, Byrupper or Beaurepaire, and 
Packmanstone, all in Kent: whereof in Oct., 1876, he enfeoffed his 
son John, Duke of Lancaster ; Simon, Archbishop of Canterbury ; John, 
Bishop of Lincoln ; Henry, Bishop of Worcester ; William, Lord Lati- 
mer ; John Knyvet, Chancellor; Robert Ashton, Treasurer ; Sir Roger 
de Beauchamp, Chamberlain ; Sir John de Ipre, Steward of the Royal 
Household ; and Nicholas Carew, Keeper of the Privy Seal, to carry out 
those intentions expressed in his last will, wherewith by a great vow 
he had charged his conscience. And by his will dated the 7th of the 
same month, he directed that new buildings should be put up here at 
Langley at the royal cost, and that the number of Friars should be 
increased by twenty, for whose support new rents should be given, so 
as to pay ten marks a year for each of the twenty. And these twenty 
were, in perpetuity, specially to intercede, in masses and other prayers 
and devotions, for the souls of the king, of Philippa, his late queen, 
and for his children. * 
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THE LADY OF WAKE AND HER SUITORS. 
BY THOMAS J. MAZZINGHI. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


Sm Tomas Hotanp was, according to an Inquisition, born before the 
year 1827, and so was a year or two older at least, perhaps much older 
still than his rival, Sir William Montacute. The former was very much 
employed in Flanders as well as in the French Wars from about the 
14th of Edward III. In the year 1346, we find him selling to the 
King the ransom of his prisoner, the Count of Eux, Constable of 
France, for the sum of 80,000 florins de scuto. The French Rolls, 
vol. ii., p. 43, say this was the sum (quater viginti millia florenorum). 
Dugdale, citing the patents, says the sum was 4,000 florins only ; 
but when we observe that the Constable had the rank of Commander- 
in-Chief, and remember that not long afterwards Du Guesclin, when 
asked by the Black Prince to fix his own ransom, estimated himself at 
100,000 crowns of gold, we are disposed to maintain the sincerity of 
the French Kolls.* Such a sum must have very much improved the 
position of the younger son, for such he was. His marriage with the 
Princess aided him to high offices it must be supposed, but his quali- 
fications were great. Thus he was appointed Captain-General of the 
whole Duchy of Britanny in 1855, and Governor of the Channel 
Islands two years afterwards. In 1358 we find that he had taken 
another illustrious prisoner—viz., John Viscount de Rohan. In 1360 
he was, in right of his wife, summoned to Parliament as Earl of Kent. 
Afterwards he had charge of the estates and castles of Godfrey de 
Harcourt, and again of the town of Barfleur in France. In 1360 he 
was Lieutenant and Captain-General in France and Normandy. He 
had once, I infer, returned to England, and dwelt with the King, for 
one item in the French Rolls, dated at Westmiuster, 26th September, 
1860, provides ships for the passage of the Earl of Kent, and it is 
immediately followed by an Indenture between the King and the Earl 
of Kent, Lieutenant of the King in France, providing super mora sua 
cum Rege ibidem, bearing date also at Westminster on the 30th of the 
same month, whence the calendar seems to leave the place of tarrying 
doubtful, whether in France or at Westminster. After 1360 his 
name disappears from those French Rolls; in fact, he died in 1361. 
The career of the Princess’ other suitor, Sir William, Second Earl of 
Salisbury, of the Montacute race, was almost equally remarkable. 
He was of the same age as the Black Prince, of whose victories he 
was also a sharer. He was at the Siege of Caen and Battle of Cressy, 
and commanded the rear guard at Poitiers. The first Earl, his father, 
had died in 1348, owing to bruises received in tilting at Windsor, 
and leaving his son and heir under age, but who was nevertheless 
knighted in 1847, at the Hague, which shows that he must have then 
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been at least 16 years of age. In the following year he was in 
France, and in 1350, although not of full age, he was so high in 
favour with the King as to have livery made to him of all his lands 
of inheritance, and before the end of the same year he made proof of 
his age, and thus was qualified to receive, his mother dying, her lands 
of inheritance too. In the year 1351 he was in the sea engagement 
with the Spaniards at Winchelsea, and was next chosen one of the 
Knights of the Order of the Garter, which Dugdale erroneously 
thought to have been founded in that year. In 1354, going with the 
Black Prince into the Duchy of Aquitaine, he had a protection for 
two years against his father’s creditors. In 1667 he was one of the 
commissioners for making peace with France, and in 1669 Admiral of 
the Fleet from the Thames westward. His position was equally re- 
markable in the following reign. In his will, which is dated 1392, 
he styles himself Earl of Salisbury and Lord of the Isles of Man and 
Wight. He died the same year, leaving two daughters, his co-heiresses 
by his wife, who was daughter of the last Lord Mohun of Dunster. 
Such are the careers respectively of the two distinguished men whose 
claims to the hand of the Princess created so much noise in the world, 
and whose matrimonial status was only finally set at rest after two 
appeals had been made to the Papal chair. One thing strikes us, that 
of her three suitors Sir Thomas Holand seemed in one respect to have 
been the most suitable match ; I mean in respect of age, for both the 
Earl and the Prince were a little her juniors. To throw full light 
upon the matter, more evidence is necessary than is easily attainable. 
Supposing Harding the chronicler to be exact in his expression, which 
he attributed to the young widow when solicited at first by the Prince 
on behalf of another—i.e, that “she had been disposed of by others 
when under wardship,” still we are greatly in doubt as to the meaning 
of the wardship she spoke of. She may not have meant feudal ward- 
ship, which could only have begun when she became an heiress by 
the death of her brother—z.e. in 1352. At this date she would be in 
the 28rd year of her age, and this would hardly justify us in attaching 
much weight to her words ; but the context seems to point merely to 
the popular sense of wardship—.e. minority, for her speech opposes to 
the wardship her then age of discretion, about which there can be 
little doubt, as she was then older than the Black Prince! ll this 
seems to place the matter in a light less unfavourable to the two 
rivals, for they had contracted to marry a lady whose position was not 
such at the time as to render the main object of their suit a matter 
of interest. * 

The King, perhaps forgetting an earlier promise to Lord Montacute, 
may have encouraged the pretentions of Sir Thomas Holand, comrade 
of his victories and of his round table. Such a match with a royal 
lady without heritage, except of blood and beauty, was not without 
precedent. The King may have intended to reward a faithful servant 
with this gift, as he might have done by bidding him wear an order 





* It may be noted that the descendants of the two suitors were both killed in the 
next age at Cirencester. 
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or decoration, having only an honour value.- The gift conferred and 
the lady won, the necessities of the times it seems carried him off to 
the seat of war, so that at his return he found her whom he had left 
a girl ripened into the beautiful woman with the near prospect of a 
splendid heritage, an orphan hesitating how to act in the perplexity 
of different claims, and beginning to be conscious that unshackled she 
might have been a bride worthy of a throne! 

Upon the whole I cannot but think, considering what important 
services the first Earl of Salisbury had rendered to the King in war 
and otherwise, and what favours he had obtained in return, that this 
Karl had obtained also from his Sovereign, seeing how closely the 
families of Wake and the Earls both of Lancaster and Kent were 
allied in blood and affection to the throne, the betrothal of the two 
infants, William de Montacute and Joan Plantagenet, at a time when 
the latter seemed to have little chance of inheriting the broad posses- 
sions either of her paternal or maternal ancestry. ‘The betrothal, 
coupled with the previous death of her father in 1832, might place 
the young girl under the wardship or custody of the first Earl of 
Salisbury, and she may have innocently enough at the age of 16 or 17, 
preferred the suit of the young knight, Sir Thomas Holand, of more 
suitable years and already known as a soldier, to the earl’s, who was yet 
a stripling, and whom, although her hand had been pledged to him by 
another, she may have regarded in the light only of a younger brother. 
The story says that the absence of young Montacute from England gave 
the opportunity of which Sir Thomas availed bimself.* If so, it was 
a rapid incident indeed, for we have seen how much. Sir Thomas 
Holand himself was engaged on the Continent at the time. But 
when the latter claimed his wife, the young Earl withheld her, says 
Dugdale ; but, in fact, the Earl was himself in a dilemma, not know- 
ing whether she was or was not his wife. Could he safely marry that 
other bride, whom perhaps after all he would have preferred, and 
with whom as wife he appears to have lived between 40 and 50 years 
afterwards happily enough ?+ Such are the thoughts that occur in 
our ignorance of a few material facts which might make us appreciate 
differently that so long forgotten page in the history of the 14th 
century. However, the appeal to one Pope satisfied the Earl that he 
might safely marry the daughter of Lord Mohun, and the appeal to 
the second Pope satisfied the Black Prince that he might safely 
espouse his still beautiful cousin after the death of his comrade-in- 
arms, Sir Thomas! It may be mentioned that Glover, in his History 
of Derbyshire, seems (see Vol. I., p. 362) almost inclined to admit the 
pretention of Joan to be that Countess of Salisbury who, in 1343, so 
distinguished herself in the defence of Wark Castle agaiust the Scotch. 





* Another acoount says, that in his petition to Clement, Sir Thomas asserted his 
own consummated precontract, and Dugdale’s Baronage, p. 74. 

t Casley (Cat. of King’s MSS., p. 299) has preserved a proof of the Harl’s affection 
for his wife, in the present (part of the spoil) which he sends her, it had been taken 
with the King of France, purchased by the Earl for 100 mares, and he “le dona a sa 
Com @ Elizabeth la bone Comtesse que Dieux assoile.” It was ‘‘ La Bible His- 
— with Globe. The Countess directed the executors of her will to sell it for 
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I believe this castle then belonged to one of the Holands. But let 
alone that Joan was at that time only 14 years of age, and that 
Katherine, Countess of Salisbury, was then living (she died before 
her son proved his majority in 1350),* Glover names no authority 
for Joan’s being in the castle at all, nor for his other statement that 
the father, Earl of Salisbury, had purchased the wardship of the 
young lady, his intended daughter-in-law, for his son. The fact being 
that she was no heiress at the time, and consequently there could not 
be any question of wardship to purchase. Joan’s heirship began with 
her brother’s decease nine years later. 

Of this Princess the infancy and the death were tragic.t But with 
the exception of the perplexities which arose from the double contracts, 
her life appears to have been very prosperous, and mainly passed, 
indeed, abroad, for her first husband held high appointment in France 
and Normandy, and her second husband in Aquitaine and Gascony; 
her two sons by the Black Prince being born respectively at Angou- 
leme and Bordeaux. The date of her second marriage is, as I have 
said, fixed by the answer of the archbishops: that of the first is less 
certain. It must, however, have been anterior to the death of Pope 
Clement VI., who died on the 6th of December, 1352. Indeed, in 
the following year we find Sir Thomas, her husband, obtaining a 
grant of 100 marks per annum out of the farm of the City of Exeter, 
for the better support of her, the said Joan, his wife, during her life. 
And again in 1354, it is found by the Fine Rolls of 27th Edward IIL, 
that he having issue by her and doing his homage had livery of the 
lands of her inheritance. This inheritance was, no doubt, that both 
of Wake and of Kent which came to her on her brother's death in 
1352 and on St. Stephen’s Day, says Collins. The subsequent dates 
which we find on the record lead us to infer that Joan had borne a 
son to him several years before, for in the 38th of Edward III., that 
is in 1364-5, Thomas, son of Joan, himself marries a daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, and two years afterwards he is knighted, 
and is fighting in France by the side of his renowned step-father, the 
Black Prince.t It is not, I believe, wrong to say then that there 
might have been two sons both bearing the name of Thomas, for that 
sometimes occurred. And yet in those days they married and were 
given in marriage very early in life, but his knighthood in 1366 
shows that Sir Thomas Holand must have been in that year at least 
16 years of age, which would suppose him born not later than 1349 





* Close Rolls, 23rd Edward ye 2,m.14. See Dugdale’s Baronage, Vol. I., p. 647. 
t 


+ Her father in the early part of the reign of Edward IILI., fell by the contrivance 
of the late King’s enemies. The details are given differently in Leland Collect. 
Vol. I., p. 686, and in Walsingham, p. 110-1. But he was executed on St. Cuthbert’s 
Eve, 1330, having had to wait on the scaffold for an executioner from noon till even- 
ing (says Knighton), when a “ Ribald” out of the Marshalsee, to save his own life, 
beheaded him. Joan was in her first or second year. A few days before she died, 
this Princess heard that one of her sons, Sir John Holand, had to stand his trial for 
killing Ralph, the son of the Earl of Stafford. She supplicated King Richard, her 
other son, to spare the life of his half-brother, and it is said that her death ensued 8 
few days afterwards, accelerated by the King’s refusal, and before she learnt that he 
had at last consented to pardon him. 

} See Dugdale’s Baronage, p. 75. 
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or 1350, and consequently about a year after the jousts at Lichfield 
or the institution of the Order of the Garter at Windsor. If she was 
the titular Countess of Salisbury at the time when the occurrence 
took place which led to the device of the Garter being adopted, the 
date of Pope Clement’s Bull may be inferred to have been a little 
later, perhaps about the year 1350. Since writing the above, I have 
found a record stating the age of Joan’s eldest son, in the inquest 
held upon her own death. It makes Sir Thomas Holand, her son 
and heir, of the age of 30 and upwards, so that as Joan died on the 
7th of August, in the 9th Richard II., a.p. 1385, her eldest son must 
have been born not much earlier that in August, 1855. And yet the 
date of his knighthood in 1366 would seem to imply that when his 
mother died he must have been not merely 30 years, but 35 years 
old and upwards. I have taken these dates from Dugdale’s Baronage, 
but suspect an error of copy or type. 

The second married life of this illustrious lady—a space of 14 
years—ends with the death of her gallant husband. It presents her 
to us in the character of an exemplary wife. We trace her first to 
the Prince’s Manor of Berkhampstead, where, three months after her 
marriage, and previous to their departure for the West of France, the 
King and Queen paid them at Christmas a farewell visit. The King 
had appointed his “ Right dear eldest son, Edward, Prince of Wales,” 
to be Prince of Aquitaine and Gascony. In the beginning of February 
they set sail, and arrived in four days at Rochelle, where both Prince 
and Princess were joyfully received. Thence we trace them to 
Poictiers and Bordeaux, at which last city the Prince keeps his Court 
splendidly, we are told, as if he was King of France. At Angoulese, 
in 1364, the Prince held a royal joust of 40 knights and as many 
esquires, in honour of the birth of his son Edward. Then followed 
the birth of his son Richard at Bordeaux, and then the Spanish War, 
80 famous for its victory and so disastrous in its result—its worst sequel, 
the long, lingering, fatal malady of the Prince. Upon his return sick 
from Spain he was received with triumph at Bordeaux, being also met 
there, it is expressly stated, by his beautiful Princess, with her eldest 
son, Edward, then about three years of age. This Prince they lose 
in the beginning of 1371, in his 7th year, Froissart tell us, to the 
extreme regret of his parents and of the whole Court. The Prince 
himself becomes dangerously ill, and follows the counsel of his phy- 
sicians, who urge him to return to England. He embarks accordingly 
with his Princess and his son Richard, and the Princess’s children by 
her first husband. The eldest of these we know-had several years 
previously been combating by the side of his step-father. Arrived at 
Plymouth, they make a stay of two days to refresh themselves. 
They proceed to Windsor, the Prince in a litter, where the King with 
joy receives his son and daughter and grandson Richard. Thence the 
Prince with his family returns once more to Berkhampstead, the air 
there being thought most proper for him, and where he does appear 
to rally somewhat. This encourages the Prince to accompany the 
King in an attempt to arrest the progress of the disasters in France. 
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But the weather forbids their reaching Rochelle, and after being 
tossed about nine weeks by tempests, the expedition is abandoned, 
From this time the Prince’s illness gradually increases, till it proves 
mortal to him, but he lingers however still four years after having re- 
signed his principality of Acquitaine into the King’s hands. He died on 
Trinity Sunday, 1376. The Princess survived the Prince nearly 10 
years, and showed a sincere sorrow at his death, and a constant regard 
for his memory, which made her to be greatly reverenced by the 
whole nation. Her popularity stood John of Gaunt in good stead 
on one occasion when the citizens of London had him at advantage, 
It appears that the Princess was then at Kennington, near Lambeth. 
To her interposition they answered, ‘ That for her honour they would 
do what she commanded.” In the 8th year of her son’s reign again 
she interfered to make up a difference between the Duke and her son. 
She feared a civil war, and in her own person effected a reconciliation, 
although journeys were necessary, and she ill and unfit for travel. 
She was less successful with the King in the case already referred to 
of young Stafford’s death, and which had for its sequel her own within 
five days. Her body was wrapt in cerecloth and put in lead, and kept 
till the King’s return from Holland, to be buried in the Grey Friars 
at Stamford. But her will bearing date the day of her death, 
7th of August, 1385, at her Castle of Wallingford, wherein she styled 
herself Joan, Princess of Wales, Duchess of Cornwall, Countess of 
Chester, and Lady Wake, directs her body to be buried in her chapel 
at Stamford, near the monument of her late husband, the Earl of 
Kent. That she had been a favourite of King Edward is evident from 
many causes. The King upon one occasion lent her 1,000 marks, 
which he bequeathed to her by his will. That her rights as Dowager 
Princess of Wales were to be especially respected we know from the 
records themselves, but the institution of the illustrious Order is the 
most striking evidence of this King’s respect for her. 

The writer in the Archeologia already cited, concluded that the 
first issue of the Garter from the Great Wardrobe was after the 12th 
of October, 1347, and before the 31st of January, 1349; that the 
motto, “ Hony soit qui mal y pense,’”’ was adopted at the same time 
as the Garter, and always formed part of that device or badge ; that 
it was originally merely used as an ornament to be worn at tourna 
ments, &c.; that it was first so worn towards the end of 1347 or 
beginning of 1348; that after having been so used it was again worn 
at Hastiludes at Windsor in June, 1348, when it gave name to a 
society of 26 knights, which society undoubtedly existed in or before 
the month of November in that year; and that the actual institution 
of the Order of the Garter* as a perpetual Order of Knighthood took 
place between those last-mentioned Hastiludes, and at Windsor on 
the 24th of June, and the foundation of St. George’s Chapel on the 
6th of August, 1348. Adopting these inferences, I venture to say 





* Mr. Green, in his History, vol. i., says that the Order was instituted in 1347, but 
had he seen the article in the Archeologia? 
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that the untoward incident may have occurred at Lichfield. Sir 
Thomas Holand’s and his rivals names do not appear expressly in 
the above Wardrobe Rolls, but neither do any of the knights who 
formed the Lancastrian company. A Sir Thomas Holand died owner 
of Yoxhall in Staffordshire. 

Some writers state that the lady alluded to was the Queen, 
which cannot be if Lichfield was the scene, for the Queen was not 
there ;* others the Countess of Salisbury, and others the Countess of 
Kent. It would almost seem that Sir Harris Nicolas had not re- 
membered that the two last might be in fact one person, it being 
certain, for the reasons which I have mentioned, that Joan became 
afterwards Countess of Kent, and that Joan had been claimed by the 
Earl of Salisbury as his wife, which I repeat because it seems to me 
that the very fact of different accounts designating their respective 
heroines’ names, which they thought to be those of different persons, 
whereas they were names of one person is an undesigned coincidence, 
strongly corroborative of the identity of the true party and which 
fixes her as Joan Plantagenet. 

“The King may well have desired to commemorate the knightly 
manner in which he relieved a fair and high-born dame from the rude- 
ness of a crowd, by converting an untoward accident into a mark of 
favour and distinction.” Such is the suggestion of Sir Harris Nicolas ; 
but it may be that other thoughts and other memories were also pre- 
sent to the mind of the King, for, after all, a human heart, too, 
throbs beneath the robe of Majesty. The painful blush of the 
maiden may have brought back to him how, by his own act, this 
Princess in her early infancy had been rendered fatherless, and how 
distressing were the circumstances attending an execution to which 
his royal mind had been instigated by the bitterest and cruelest 
enemies of his own unhappy and murdered father!t He may, too— 
who shall say that this was not so !—have felt conscious of a certain 
dereliction of duty on his own part towards this now doubly orphan 
Princess—no heiress yet, for her brother lived! Whatever the 
motive, he obeyed an impulse that led to an institution famous in 
history. Between the rude jester and the shrinking girl he inter- 
posed the generosity of chivalry and the majesty of the throne. 
There stood his 25 knights—earnest men, men of renown—red from 
the recent field of Cressy. He bound the blue riband round his own 
knee, and set it upon the knees of his sons, and the knees of the two 
suitors, and those other knights, and by the motto with which he 





* She was within a few weeks of her confinement. 

+ The attainder of this unfortunate prince was reversed on two petitions : one from 
his son Edmund, Joan’s brother, affirming that Roger Mortimer, the Earl of March, 
had, in dying, confessed publicly (devanut le poeple) that the Earl (of Kent) the 
petitioner's father, died unjustly (torcenousement morust).—Rolls of Parl., 2 vol., 
pp. 386 and 44. The other petition was from Margaret, the widow of the late Earl 
on behalf of herself and children. The widow was Lady of Wake for a few months, 
but died in the same year as her deceased brother, Thomas, Lord Wake, of Lyddel, in 
1352. Her son, John’s brother, held the Wake barony until his death. 
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inscribed the mystic symbol, he commanded silence, and invoked con- 
fusion and shame upon him who should wrong her even in thought.* 
I have said commanded silence. Who can doubt it, or that this was 
the cause why Froissart, writing in this reign and in the reign of her 
son, his patron, says nothing to explain either badge or motto? And 
yet his silence has been considered as the main reason against our 
believing this very credible legend! Reader, where did this incident 
occur? Might it not have been at the Hastiludes at Lichfield ? 





ON SCANDINAVIAN PLACE-NAMES IN THE EAST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. II. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD MAULE COLE, M.A. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


Hitherto we have said nothing about the important terminations 
“ton” and “ham ”—yet these constitute a large proportion of the 
names of places in the East Riding. No less than 118 end in ton, 
and 27 in ham. No doubt they occur more extensively in the South 
of England, and Worsaae states them to be of Anglo-Saxon origin, 


and marks of the preponderating influence of the Anglo-Saxons, where 
they occur. But, with deference to so high an authority, it must be 
observed that the word “‘tin” is common to all Teutonic languages, 
and is as much Norse as Anglo-Saxon. Doubtless, in the East Riding, 
many Anglian names survived the Scandinavian conquest, and such 
may therefore be well referred to the earlier origin ; but where, as in 
the case of tin, two peoples made use of the same terminal, it is 
obvious that some test is needed whereby to ascribe the right origin 
to the right people. This test is to be found in the previous part of 
the compound word. Wherever the former part of the name is 
undoubtedly Scandinavian, the whole name, including the terminal 
tain, must be referred to the same origin. Now this is the case with 
a great many places in the East Riding, ending in “ton,” ¢.g., Bolton, 
Buckton, Carleton, Catton, Dalton, Folkton, Garton, Grimston, Holmp- 
ton, Laxton, Marton, Rowlston, Skelton, Staxton, Wyton, Locking- 
ton, Settrington, &c. The same remark applies to places ending in 





* “ Hony soit qui mal y pense,’’ the learned writer so often cited in the text, draws 
attention to the error in the ordinary translation of these words which were used as 
the motto of the Garter, and this is important at its first institution. Collins, we 
have seen, had anticipated Sir Harris. ‘“ Honni” is the participle of the old French 
verb ‘“‘honnir,” which means, French lexicographers inform us, couvrir de honte, 
cover with shame. But that this word “honnir” and its derivative ‘‘ honte” came 
from a German source is affirmed by German and French authorities of great 
eminence, the source being Hohn, mockery. See Dictionnaire Complete des Langues 
Frangaise & Allemande par L’ Abbé Mozin G. Guizot, &c., where three German equi- 
valents are given of the motto of the Garter—i.e., ‘“‘Hobn dem, der Arges dabei 
denkt !” “ Ein Schelm, der es bise meint!” “ Verhéhnt sey der, welcher Uebels 
dabei denkt !” 
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“ham,” which in some cases is the Icelandic “ heimr” =a village (con- 
tracted in the modern Danish, Norse, and Swedish names to “um” 
or “om”’) ; ¢.g., Cotham, Fosham, Goodmanham, Kirkham, Branting- 
ham, Cottingham. In several cases, perhaps in a majority, if we knew 
the actual facts, the prefix is a proper name. The Norse invaders 
originally gave their name to the place where they settled; in more 
recent times, families took their name from the place where they lived. 
Thus some Scandinavian warrior gave his name Grimr to Grims-tina, 
and subsequently the owner of the svil, possibly a descendant, called 
himself “ de Grimston,” which passed into a surname, and is one of 
the most ancient in the East Riding. Grimr was a name of Odin, 
and the word occurs in many compounds, e.g. Thorgrimr, Hergrimr, 
Hallgrimr, Hildigrimr, Grimkell, Grimhildr, &c. 

It may be as well to notice here a few other Scandinavian proper 
names of the most frequent occurrence, especially in compounds, which 
appear in some local names, as they will facilitate our enquiries, ¢.g. 
Brandr, Hrolfr, Finnr, Gudmundr, Thorkell, Siward, &c. 

Brand. A certain mythical king, once upon a time, is said to have 
had three sous—Alf, Bjérn, and Brand. Alf was brought up by the 
Finns, Bjorn by a giantess, and Brand was given to the gods, and 
called God-brand or Gud-brand, Anyhow, Brand was a favourite 
name among the Northmen, and it would suit either soldier or sailor, 
as it means, 1, a sword ; 2, the prow or beak of a ship. As a proper 
name it appears in the East Riding, as Brandesburton, Bransholme, 
and Brantingham.* It is a common local proper name still. 

Hrolf. This is a compound word from Hrodr, “ famous,” and ulfr, 
“wolf.” Asa proper name, it is equivalent to German Rudolph— 
English Ralph. The place Rowlston, or Rolleston, is derived from it. 
Under the Danish sovereigns in England, the names Rolf, Rold, and 
Roulf were not unfrequent. See also below on Rudston. 

Finnr. This word means properly a Finn; but it was also a 
Scandinavian proper name, from which comes Finsthwaite in Lan- 
cashire, according to Mr. Ferguson. Fimber, already alluded to, 
appears in some old documents as Fin-mere. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the former part of the word may be derived from the 
proper name Finnr ; cf. also Finningley in Lincolnshire, Finningham 
in Norfolk, and Finmere in Oxfordshire. 

Gudmundr. This is also a compound word, It is derived from 
God—a word common to all Teutonic languages, and the terminal 
mundr, which appears in numerous names, e.g. As-mundr, Ha-mundr, 
Her-mundr, Ver-mundr, Vil-mundr, &c. Originally the word “ God” 
was a neuter plural, but after the introduction of Christianity it 
became masculine, though it never assumed the singular nominative 
inflection 7, which occurs in almost all other substantives. In Scan- 





* Of course if the form of the te~minal “ ingham” necessarily denotes an Anglo- 
Saxon patronymic, the proper name Brand in this instance is not Norse, but a Saxon 
equivalent. Taylor, ‘‘ Words and Places,” derives it from Brantings, and instances 

rantigny, in France; Kemble, ‘‘ Saxons in England,’ derives it from the Brentingas, 
Curiously enough, the full name is Brantinghamthorpe. The Danes at least added 
the “thorpe,” not unlikely recognizing the familiar proper name Brand. 
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dinavia the root vowel o was altered to wu. Hence Gudmundr, not 
Godmundr. This word appears in the Kast Riding, in the local name 
Goodmanham. If, however, as there is reason to suppose, this place 
marks the site of a famous heathen temple, connected with the well- 
known story of Edwin and Paulinus, it is somewhat of an anachronism 
to connect its derivation with the name of a Scandinavian chief, as 
several writers do. Either the name Goodmanham has nothing to do 
with the old heathen temple, in which case it may well be derived 
from the proper name Gudmundr,—or, if it has reference to the 
temple, it must be derived from some other source. It is suggested 
that the clue may be found in the old High German “ munt,” Low 
Latin ‘‘ mundium” = tutelage, according to Cleasby ; so that the word 
**Goodmanham” means the “place under the tutelage or protection 
of the gods.” ; 

Thorkell, another compound word, from “ Thor,” the God of Thun- 
der, the Keeper of the Hammer (from whence our ‘‘ Thursday”), and 
“ketill” =our kettle, contracted into “kell.” Both components are 
of frequent occurrence in proper names. Thus we find Zor brandr, 
Thor-finnr, Thor-grimr, Thor-kell, Thor-mundr, &c.; and As-kell, 
Arn-kell, Grim-kell, Thor-hell, Vé-kell, &c. Vigfusson considers that 
the frequent use of these latter names is derived from the holy 
cauldron at sacrifices, as is indicated by such names as Vé-kell = Holy 
kettle. But it is equally possible that the name is simply derived 
from the domestic kettle or pot, the chief desideratum in a Norwegian 
or Icelandic farmhouse, and so marking a farmstead ; just as now in 
all our Wold farms, there are certain days in the week when “ the pot 
is on,” and, happily for the labourers, plenty in the pot! The word 
Thorkell appears in two places in the East Riding. Thirkleby, and 
Thirtleby, called in Domesday Torchilebi, and “Kell” in Asselby, 
written in Domesday Aschilebi. Few names occur so frequently or 
in such high positions during the Danish supremacy in England, and 
for many years afterwards, as Thorketil and Asketil, or Osketil, or 
Oscytel. Thus one Thorketil rebuilt Croyland, and died its honoured 
abbot, a.D. 975. Another abbot was Asketil, who died in 1005. 
Asketil was the name of a Danish archbishop of York in 960. We 
find another abbot Oscytel in 1020, in the reign of Canute, and a 
diaconus Thurkil in that of Hardicanute. King Edgar, 960, had a 
jarl Oscytel under him, and a thane Thurkytel. There was another 
Thorketil, a powerful chief, in Ethelred’s army. Later on, appear 
constantly the contracted forms, Thirkil, Thurkil, Thureyl, Thorgil, 
Thorkil, &c. 

Siward. This name, more properly Sivard, is quite as common as 
the preceding, and as illustrious. It would perhaps be a waste of 
time to enumerate the instances in which it occurs ; a great many 
are mentioned by Worsaae. The name occurs in the East Riding, in 
Sewerby, written in Domesday Sivvardbi, and Sivvarbi. As a local 
proper name, it probably still exists in Sever and Sowersby. 

The prefix of other compound words ending in “ton,” of a Scan- 
dinavian origin, is taken from a variety of causes. Thus, for example: 
Bolton, from bél, very frequent in Danish local names = built, ««., 
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reclaimed and cultivated land, a farm, abode, especially in Norway, 
where b6l answers to Danish gard. Burton, from beer, a farm, landed 
estate. Catton, from Kati, a kind of small ship (see above). Dalton, 
from dalr, a dale; the Wolds are full of dales from end to end. 
Folkton, from Danish Folk, Icelandic Félk, English folk, as in kins- 
folk. Garton, from. Dan.-Swed. gard, Icelandic gardr, East Riding 
“garth,” —especially in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, a house or 
building in a town or village: = Icelandic ber. Holmpton, from 
Holme, already mentioned. Laxton, on the river Ouse, still famous 
for its salmon, from Lax, a salmon, frequent in Icelandic local names. 
Wyton, also Weeton, and Weighton, from Vé—in the first instance 
“a house,” then in a pregnant signification “a dwelling of the gods, 
a sanctuary, a temple ;” and so equivalent to “holy.” Hence Viborg 
in Denmark ; Vé-ey, an island in Romsdall in Norway = our Holy 
Isle; and, according to Ferguson, Wigton in Cumberland. It will be 
observed that Market Weighton is included in the above list, for the 
writer believes that the word has nothing to do, as has been suggested, 
with “ weighing corn, &c., at a market,’ but was originally connected 
with the celebrated heathen temple at Goodmanham, which stood on 


_ the Wold, just above the ‘ holy place” where pilgrims congregated. 


Settrington. Lockington. Any discussion on the etymology of these 
and similar names involves the larger question as to the meaning of the 
word “‘ing.”” There are no less than 37 places in the East Riding 
ending in “ington,” “ingham,” ‘‘ingholme,” &c.; and there are 
besides about eight ending in “ing.” It seems to be taken almost for 
granted that the word “ing,” especially in the former cases, means 
“young,” or “ descendants ;” so that, in the word Lockington, e.g. the 
prefix ‘‘ Lock” (Locar. Loki.) is a proper name, “ing’’ means the 
“sons or descendants,” and “ton” the place of their abode. In other 
words, Lockington = the abode of the children of Lock. Doubtless 
there is much to be said for this derivation ; otherwise it would not 
have been suggested, or generally accepted ; but several difficulties 
arise if we adopt it. In the first place, the word “ing” in this sense 
is essentially Anglo-Saxon. The Scandinavian equivalent is “‘sen” or 
“son.” Thus, in Anglo-Saxon, the son of Edgar is “ Edgaring,” but 
in Norse it would be “ Edgarsen ;” and in a Danish settlement, like 
the East Riding, it is unlikely that so large a proportion of names as 
45 should in this one particular alone claim an Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Then, secondly, it must be noted that if the word “ing” in the com- 
binations “ington” and “ingham,” &c., means “son or descendants,” 
it involves the assumption that, in every case, the previous part of the 
compound word must be a proper name. It may be so in some cases, 
as in Brantingham and Lockington, but it would be hazardous to 
assert that it 2s so in all similar names of places. Other objections 
will doubtless occur to the minds of some. 

Is there, then, any other possible derivation? We venture to think 
that there is one which deserves mure consideration than has hitherto 
been given to it. The word “ing” meaning a meadow, especially 
" low-lying meadows by a river’s side,” is both a Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon word ; it is the Icelandic ‘‘eng,” Danish “eng,” Swedish “ang,” 
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and Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ing or eng.” In Icelandic it is ‘‘the outlying 
pastures,” as opposed to “tin,” the homefield, and ‘‘hagi,” ay 
enclosed pasturage. 

In Yorkshire there is scarcely a parish on the Ouse and its tribu- 
taries, but what has its ‘‘ings” at the present day, and therefore it 
requires no stretch of imagination to suppose that the word “‘ ing” in 
this sense found its way into the combination of many names of 
places, in which the locality is suitable. That this is suitable in very 
many cases is obvious from a glance at the map. Elvington, Lep- 
pington, Rillington, Scrayingham, Yeddingham, are on the river 
Derwent ; Dunnington, Eastrington, Knedlington, Portington, Still- 
ingfleet, on the river Ouse; Easington, Keyingham, Ottringham, 
Patrington, on the Humber ; Frodingham or Fordingham, where there 
must have been originally a ford, and Stanningholme, on the river 
Hull, &. And to these may be added such names as Everingham, 
Pocklington, Spaldington, Waplington, Gembling, Skeckling, Skefiling, 
and Walling, as well as Settrington and Lockington. In each case 
above mentioned, it is confidently asserted that the derivation sug- 
gested is possible, and that, on the whole, it is unwise to say that in 
all cases the presence of the word ‘‘ing” denotes “a son or descend- 
ant.” * As regards the word Settrington, some authorities derive it 
from Seter, a heathen god, equivalent to Saturnus, from whence 
our “Saturday,” as Thursday from Thor, and Wednesday from 
Woden, and Satterthwaite is given as an instance by Latham ; but 
those who know the locality will acknowledge that it is just as likely, 
and even more so, that the place takes its name from the Wold 
pastures or dairy lands (Icelandic setr, German senne, modern Norse 
seter), which lie just above the “ing,” watered by a stream, where 
the village or tan is built. In Norway, sheds on a mountain pasture, 
but within the landmarks of each farm, where the milch kine are kept 
during the summer months, are called setr or setr. 

It may further be observed that the word tin, which, as above 
stated, is common to all Teutonic languages, means in Norway, “a 
hedged enclosure ” within which a house is built—a homestead, In 
Norse deeds, each single farm is called tin. The same usage remains 
in Scotland, cf. Waverley, cix. ad fin.: “ In the meanwhile it may be 
noticed that Waverley learnt two things from this colloquy, that in 
Scotland a single house was called a town,” &. It is not unlikely 
that many of the “tons” in the East Riding owe their origin to this 
Norse use of the word “tin,” for even small villuges are invariably 
called towns. 





* The present writer cannot plead ignorance of what is urged on the other side, 
nor does he wish to do so—only, so far, his mind refuses assent to the proposition 
that, in every case, the terminals “ ington ” and “ ingham,” &c., imply a patronymic. 
Mr. Kemble brings forward a number of place-names in the South of England, which 
are undeniably names of “marks” in Saxon England. He only infers similar 
“ marks” in the North, because he finds similar terminations. This would be correct 
reasoning if no other elements entered into consideration. But whoever heard of 
‘ings’ in the South, in the sense above quoted in the text? And why should 
families or clans be invented, not heard of elsewhere, ¢.g. Rillingas, Portingas, 
Kastringas, Bridlingas, Frodinyas, &c., &c., simply because of the names Rillington 
Portington, Eastrington, Bridlington, Frodingham, &c., which may have acquired 
their names from an entirely different source? 





AN EXCURSION TO DOVE-DALE, TOLD IN RHYME. 


In the eighth volume of the ‘‘ Retiquary” appeared some clever 
stanzas, entitled “ Rhyming Notes of a Tour in North Derbyshire,” 
from the pen of my late friend, Francis Johnson Jessop, of whom I 
gave a ‘‘ Memorial Note” on page 106 of the same volume. In that 
note, I mentioned that some other of his contributions, given to me for 
the purpose before his death, would yet from time to time appear in 
these pages. One of these, an “Excursion to Dove-Dale,” told in 
thyme, I now give to my readers ; simply premising that it has never 
before been “in type,” and is here printed from the manuscript of its 
late highly gifted author.—Z. Jewitt. 


AN EXCURSION TO DOVE-DALE. 


One sunny morn, at half-past eight, 

Two steeds stood saddled at a gate ; 
Forth from that gate came gallants twain,— 
Ye might not see their like again, 

Such proper men,—a youthful pair, 

As they rode forth to take the air, 

Full of romantic expectation 

Of holiday and recreation 

’Mid hills and rocks, in pleasant places, 
Where nature shews her happiest graces ; 
For they had planned that day to rove 
Along the beauteous banks of Dove, 
There with light hearts and leisure plenty, 
To act the dolce far niente. 


How they beguiled the length of way 
With easy talk, ’twere vain to say ; 
Mile after mile of road they cleared, 
The hills behind them disappeared, 
Until at last to Ashbourn town 

A long and steep road led them down. 


A classic ground,—for it was there, 

In times remote, when dillies were, 
That glided down, in poet’s lay 

The Derby dilly on its way, 

Creaking and groaning ’neath the weight 
Of that inhuman human freight,— 

Like it, sometimes the muse fast sticks, — 
Its memorable inside six, 

Influence sublime, mysterious art 

Of genius that can impart 

To each locality a fame, 

And of small things preserve the name ! 
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At the Green Man they broke their fast 

On an elaborate repast, 

Whereby being hugely comforted, 

With quickened ardour on they sped. 

The hills they mounted now were steeper, 
The vallies they passed through were deeper. 
By such they rode, and neared apace 

The inn, their destined resting place. 


Alas! that sad mishaps befall 

Adventurous squires and good men all ; 
One cavalier was riding idly ; 

His horse shied, and he on his side lay, 
And falling on some luckless stones, 
’Scaped well, he thought, from broken bones ; 
Got up, and tried his joints all o’er, 

If they still hinged well as before, 

And finding that they did, proceeded 
Discreetly, as his bruises needed ; 

And softly, stiffly, he descended, 

Where, two miles off, their journey ended. 


It were a hopeless task I ween, 
Although the rhymster there hath been, 

For he who ventures on these verses 

is own performances rehearses, ) 

"T'were hopeless task for him, I say, 
All to describe they saw that day ; 
The varying hills, the wood and water, 
The rocks built up like bricks and mortar, 
The mingled tints of grey and green, 
The sun-lit crests, the shades between ; 
To paint the beauties of that dale 
All powers of poet’s pen must fail. 
To say that it was quite romantic, 
Enchanting, picturesque, gigantic, 
A very earthly paradise, 
An angels’ garden,—may suffice. 


Pausing at every turn and winding, 
And still at each new beauties finding, 
Admiring here, and wondering there, 
In much delight of scene so fair, 

By many an up, and down, and bend, 
They reached at last the valley’s end. 
And ever, as they found a station, 
Some special spot or situation, 

Fit to be marked in memory’s book, 
Ere they of it a farewell took, 

They offered up at nature’s shrine, 
The incense of that weed divine, 
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Whose calm and soothing influence 
Of dreamy bliss supplies a sense, 
And in the midst of scenes like these, 
By imperceptible degrees 

Causes the smoker’s mind to be 
Wrapped in propitious reverie. 

So, where the Roman legions stayed, 
They to the gods an altar made, 

In record of a something done, 

A feat achieved, a battle won. 


Discussing now the best way back, 

One, fain would leave the beaten track, 
Seek out fresh beauties yet unknown, 
And take a short-cut of his own. 

Said he,—he was a venturous wight,— 
C. S. R. B. A. B. he hight,— 

‘* I’m sure, with trouble small we may 
Along the hill-tops find a way ; 

Thence we may view the dale below us,” 
** But,” quoth the other,—“ that would blow us.” 
‘ Blow us! i’ good faith, you be blowed ! 
’Tis certain we shall find a road, 

That by a short and easy line, 

Will lead us back to where we dine. 

So shall we ’scape the wet and mud ; 


That path below is like a flood.” 
Ah! ill-judged Quixotism, that leads 


Rash youth upon o’er-venturous deeds ! 
That line of short and easy track, 

”T was not his fate to find, alack! 

As if to find it though, he meant, 
Rejoicing on his way he went, 

And cheerful echoes raised among 
The Rocks, so merrily he sung ; 

And as he carolled forth his ditty, 
Looked down upon his friend in pity. 


Short-lived his triumph. Soon he found 
That hill-sides are not even ground, 
And vainly wandered there and here, 
Of limbs and neck in constant fear ; 
And “Oh!” ejaculated he,— 

** Once down, up here again catch me.” 


Long after his more prudent friend 
Had safely reached his journey’s end, 
He staggered in, in piteous plight, 
To gods and men a dismal sight. 
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Breathless, and wet, and hot, and tired, 
With trousers torn and coat bemired,— 
A coat it was of lively hue,— 

Or had been,—and the trousers too,— 
Like serpent maimed by rustic’s prong, 
He slowly dragged his length along ; 
But still, he said, were passing fair 
The prospects to be seen up there, 


But soon the influence of dinner, 
Which man, poor hungry sensual sinner, 
In every age, of every nation, 

Of every clime, in every station, 

Has found, to human misery 

A pretty general remedy, 

Restored him to his wonted case 

Of bodily and mental ease ; 

And, as they drank the landlord’s wine, 
Of flavour rich, and colour fine,— 
Rhyming apart,—be it understood, — 
That port,—it was extremely good,— 
Sensations of fatigue abated, 

Just as their spirits grew elated, 

Until the pulse of jollity 

Within their hearts beat high and free, 
And of their toils the recollection 
Served but for pleasant retrospection ; 
And, when they went to bed, a vision 
Around them played, of Fields Elysian, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and fragrant wreaths, — 
Smoke such as practiced smoker breathes, — 
Sun-shine, port-wine, and flowing bowl, 
All fused into one glorious whole. 


August 19th, 1841. 
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HEADS OF POMONA, FLORA, AND CERES, AT 
CLRENCESTER. 


One of the most interesting, as well as assuredly one of the finest, of 
tesselated pavements ever found in this country, was one uncovered 
in 1849 at Cirencester. This pavement originally had consisted of 
nine circular medallions, each nearly five feet in diameter, and each 
surrounded by -a continuous guilloche border, forming octagonal com- 
partments. The medallions, each of which was enclosed in circular 

















































































































































































































HEAD OF POMONA. 


guilloche and other borders, represented classic or mythological 
groups and heads of ‘deities, of a very high style of art.. The central 
medallion, much injured, evidently bore a centaur; while the other 
four, forming the natural cross of the arrangemeut of nine, contained, 
as their subjects, the transformation of Actzon ; Silenus and his ass ; 
Bacchus ; and another which was totally destroyed.’ Of the four 
corner medallions, three only remained, and these bore spirited and 
highly characteristic heads of Flora, Ceres, and Pomona. - Careful 
engravings of these various heads were made in the year following, 
H 
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for Messrs. Buckman & Newmarch’s valuable work on “ Illustrations 
of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester,” and were obligingly 
lent to me for my account of the Cirencester Museum ; I re-use 
them for this brief notice. 

The eugraving of the head of Flora, on Plate X, shows also the 
patterns of the surrounding circular and octagonal borders. It is “a 
. fine head, with a chaplet of ruby-coloured and white flowers, inter-- 

mixed with leaves, extending over the crown and sides of the face, 

A bird [probably a swallow] is perched upon the left shoulder ; against 

the right rests a flowering branch. The bust is covered by a white 

garment (the Padla), which is fastened by a button, or fibula, on either 
_ shoulder.” 

The head of Ceres (engraved in the ‘volume referred to) is very 
fine. “The goddess is crowned with a chaplet of leaves, intermixed 
with ripe and partially ripened corn. Against the right shoulder 
rests a reaping-hook, whose form, it will be seen, is very different in 
detail from the sickle of later times.” Against the other shoulder 
“are placed some ears of corn. . These accessories, though simple in 
themselves, yet have a breadth of effect and vigour of drawing which 
admirably correspond with the dignity of expression of the benign 
goddess, who. was one of the most revered of the Roman Theogeny, 
and whose rites were ever observed with great fervour and strictness 
by the Romans. It was, therefore, to be expected that, in a work of 
this nature, where the symbolizations partook of a religious character, 
the whole of the powers of the artist would be brought to bear in 
representations of a deity to whom 80 much gratitude was felt to be 
due as to the goddess of corn.’ 

The head of Pomona, forming the third of these medallions, is quite 
equal to the others in force and power of drawing and in admirable 
arrangement of accessories. ‘ The face is full of mild dignity and 
classic beauty of expression, and is gracefully set off by the wreath of - 
fruits, interwoven with autumnal leaves, which adorns the forehead 
and temples. She is habited in a white stola, figured with black 
spots, which is fastened by a button over the left ‘shoulder. Against 
the ‘right shoulder is an edged instrument, which may either be a 
pruning hook or a knife for gathering grapes.” It is engraved on 
the preceding page. 

These three heads, Flora, Pesine, and Ceres, were probably in- 
tended on the pavement to typify the seasons of spring, summer, and 
autumn ; and doubtless the fourth medallion contained a correspond- 
ing head, symbolizing winter. In the smaller squares and triangles 
of the general pattern of the pavement, are a dancing figure, 4 
Medusa’s head, some foliage, and other varieties of ornamentation. 
The pavement is preserved in the Cirencester Museum, and is 
eminently worthy of careful and thoughtful examination. It, and 
a vast number of other valuable remains, have been very fully and 
admirably described in the volume * to which I have alluded, and to 
which I refer my readers. - LLEWELLYNN JEWITY. 





* Bailey & Jones, Cirencester, 1850, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF SWYNNERTON, OF SWYN- 
NERTON AND OTHER PLACES IN CO. STAFFORD.—III. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES SWINNERTON, CHAPLAIN IN BENGAL. 


“Swynerton was the seat of that knightly and ancient family of 
Swynnerton ‘in Staffordshire.” * “In early Saxon times it was a royal 
residenee.” - The Manor comprises the whole of Swynnerton and part 
of Stone, and contains in all 7,219a. Or. 28p.° Iv the reign of 
Edward the Confessor it was held by the Saxon Broder.* Passing at 
the Conquest into the hands of the ancestor of the Swynnertons, it 

ave the family the sirname which they have ever since borne. In 

old MSS., Church Registers, and on old seals the name is spelt 
variously, as Swynarton, Swynnarton, Swynerton, Swynnerton, Swin- 
erton, Swinnerton, Swynton, Swynoferton,* Sonerton, Sonnertone, * 
Swennerton, and Swynesorton.£ In-Domesday it is Sulvertune. 

As mentioned in a former paper, the ancient manorial residence of 
the Lords of Swynnerton stood at the bottom of the hill south of the 
present mansion. In old charters the place was called “ The Castle 
and Manor of Swyunerton.” The Castle was surrounded by a moat. 
Its site is still visible on an island in the small lake into which the 
original moat has been expanded. None of the foundations exist. 

In this warm and sheltered situation the descendants of Norman 
Alan, the Swynnertons, and also their successors the Fitzherberts, 
from 1563, resided until the Civil Wars, when the house was destroyed 
by an order of Parliament, as appears from an extract from the MS. 
Journal of the Parliamentary Commission at Stafford :—“ Feb. 29, 
1643. That Keele House be forthwith demolished by Capt. Barber's 
souldiers, and that Mr. Fitzherbert’s house at Swinnerton he forthwith 
demolished by Capt. Stim’s souldiers.”"" The house at Swynnerton 
was accordingly destroyed, ‘though Keele House was after all allowed 
to remain unmolested. , 

The old Church at Swynnerton belongs to two periods. Part of it 
is early Norman, probably not later than 1100. The rest, including 
the chancel, is of the reign of Henry III. (1240-1260). The Lady 
Chapel on the south side of the chancel was added as a mortuary 
chapel-by Lord Roger de Swynnerton, Baron of the Realm, in the 
early part of Edward III.’s reign. The Norman fabric was built and 
the living endowed by either the first or second Lord of the Manor, ! 





* Society of Antiquaries, MS. 99, p. 197, temp. Elizabeth. 

> Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, vol. ii, p. 607, where he notes: ‘‘N.W. of Stone 
is Swinuerton, the estate of a family of its name from the Conquest to the reivn of 
Henry VIII., when it passed to the Fitzherberts of Norbury, in Derbyshire, by mar- 

iage with the heiress of Swinnerion, to whom it now belongs. 1t was anciently a 
Royal Seat, and had a market now disused.”’ 
© Fitzherbert Records, Swynnertou. 4 Domesday Book. 
¢ Publications of the Record Commissioners, Pt. 1, p. 406, No. 28. 

t This is curious as being still the local pronunciation of the name. It occurs on a 
seal at Hilton of ‘“‘Margaret de Sonnertone,” wife of Sir John de Swynnerton, 
13 Dec., 1872. Also in certain old Church Registers. ‘ 

® Assiz. Rolls, vol. i., p. 291, 56 Henry III., Stafford Library. 
h Fitzherbert Records at Swyunerton, vol. i., p. 160. 1 Thid. 

1 Foot of Fine, 2 Hen. IIT., 1218, No. 1, vol. i., Salt Library, Stafford, where Sir 
Rob. de Swynnerton establishes claim to advowson by right of his descent from the 
Norman Founder. 
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most likely the latter. The later building was due to the munificence 
of Sir John de Swynnerton and Margery, his wife, living in 82 Hen. 
III., 1247-8." The Church has been lately restored by the present 
Rector and Patron, the Rev. W. Taylor. It is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and in the King’s Books was rated at £10 2s. 6d.! 

1. Alan de Swynnerton, the first Lord. In the early part of the 
present century there existed an old Swynnerton pedigree, of which 
the late accomplished Mr. Edward Jones thus writes: “ While on a 
visit at Butterton, about five miles from Swinnerton Park, on 19th 
Dec., 1829, Mr. Swinnerton ™ shewed me this pedigree, which his 
father, the late William Swinnerton, told him had been compiled by 
his father, Thomas, in 1712, ut an expense of £1,500, which he [the 
grandson] greatly murmured at. The date and other notices in the 
handwriting of Thomas Swinnerton are interspersed with it.”" From 
this pedigree he quotes the title and introduction as follows: “ Hoe 
stemma, antiquitessime familize Swinnerton ex archivis in Turre Lon- 
dinecusi, aliisque rotulis in Officio Armorum alibique remanentibus 
quanta fieri potest diligentia et fide collectumest.”” The family derived 
its name from the Lordship of Swinnerton, and was at an early period 
of knightly and baronial degree. Erdeswick says that in 20 Conqueror, 
A.D. 1085, ‘“‘Comes Auanus held Swinnerton of Robert de Stafford, 
and that this Alain is ancestor of the Swinnertons. Holinshed, in his 
Chronicle, states that when the Conqueror laid siege before York, he 
advanced, at the request of his queen, Maud, his nephew Alane, Karl 
of Britain, with the gift of all those lands that sometime belonged to 
Earl Edwine,° and calls him a man of stout stomach, and one that 
would defend what was given to him. In Tailleur’s Cronical of Nor- 
mandie, in the catalogue of the noblemen that came into England with 
the Conqueror, this Alain is called Alain Fergant, Earl of Britaine.” 

I should be glad to feel assured that the suggestion here thrown 
out is true, namely, that Alan, Comte de Bretagne,’ and Alan de 
Swynnerton were identical. The Count of Brittany possessed no 
fewer than 442 manors in England, and Swynnerton may have been 
one of them. The house of “ Comes Alanus” became founder of 
more than one of the knightly families of the period. 

The extract from Domesday-referred to by Erdeswick is as follows : 
“ Staffordshire Terra de Roberti de Statford in Percolle Hund. Isd 
R ten II Hid in Sulvertune & Aslen de eo Broder tenuit & liber 
homo fecit Tra e VIII car in Dmo e una & X villi & V Bord cu VI 
car Ibi X ac Pti silva I Leve Ig & I Lat. Valet XL solid.” Rendered 
thus: “ Staffordshire. Land of Robert de Stafford in Pirehill Hundred. 
The same Robert holds two hides in Swynnerton, and Alan holds 

& Tbid., No. 149, p. 585. 1 Lewis’ Top. Dict. 
m He was the last of the Swinnertons of Butterton, a branch of the family which 


had existed on the same s)ot for five centuries, being descended from Thomas Swin- 
nerton of Butterton and Maud’ Latimer, temp Edward II. (Vine. Coll. Pat. et Clo. 


Rolls, p. 156, 157). 
2 Fitzherbert Records, p, 148. 

° Note that Earl Eadwine’s chief stronghold was probably in Co. Stafford: “ Our 
one writ in those parts (Cod. Dipt. iv. 201) is addressed to Earl Eadwine in Stafford- 
shire, and the entries of properties held in that shire and in Cheshire by him and his 
father are endless.” Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vol. ii., p. 561, 
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them of him. Broder held them and was a freeman. The land 
contains 8 carucates, one of them in demesne, and 10 villeins and 5 
borderers with 6 carucates. There are 10 acres of meadow, a wood 
one mile long-and one broad. _ It is worth 40 shillings.” 

What is undoubtedly true is that Alan de Swynnerton, the founder 
of the family, held among other ‘manors a knight’s feoff at Swyn- 
nerton of Robert, Earl of Stafford, that at the Conquest he succeeded 
Broder the Saxon, and that he was living at the time of the Domesday 
Survey in 1085, when he was probably not less than fifty years old. 

2. Sir Robert de Swynnerton, the Crusader, the second Lord, and 
the successor and probably the son of Alan. I conjecture that his 
name was Robert, because Robert was the favourite name of the 
Lords of Swynnerton in both the Norman and the Plantagenet 
periods, while at the same time, not to mention that it was a common 
name in the reigning family, Robert was the name of Alan’s feudal 
superior at Staffurd. But though he is not mentioned in history, his 
effigy (as I take it) exists at Swynnerton Church, It is that of a 
Norman cross-legged knight, and it lies on the south side of the 
chancel, in the position of a founder's tomb. Its date must be 
assigned to the early part of the 12th century, hardly later than 
1125.” The statue represents a knight, measuring 6 ft. 2 in. 
from head to foot, lying partly on his side, and clothed in close-fitting 
mailed armour. Round the head is worn a slight fillet. The features 
are exposed. The right hand is in the act of drawing the long heavy 
sword, the scabbard of which is grasped by the left. On his left arm 
hangs an early Norman convex shield, which is 34 inches in length, 
19 inches broad-at the top, and 16 inches broad in the middle. The 
original model must have been even longer, as it narrows rapidly 
from the centre down, and, being of free-stone, is considerably worn. 
The legs are crossed at the knee, and the feet rest on a lion or dog 
couchant. It is remarkable'that the monument has been moved to 
its present position probably as late as the 14th century, since the 
canopy is of that date, and it is evident that one of the sedilia, of 
which there are now only two, has been encroached upon to make 
room for it.. What its original position in the old Norman church 
was, can now be only matter of conjecture. It has apparently been - 
disarranged perhaps more than once. One large stone, which had 
evidently formed part of it, was found some years ago buried in the 
wall, having been used in filling up the entrance to the gallery above 
the rood-screen... But whatever the history of the figure, it certainly 
marks the present resting-place of the second Norman Lord of Swyn- 
nerton ; “‘ for beneath it there is a grave or burial chamber, carefully 
built with ashlar work, which on being opened by some accident 
during the restoration of the church in 1856, was found to contain 
the body lying exactly and close under the stone figure, and corres- 
ponding with it in length, being beyond a doubt that of the Red-cross 

night whose effigy reposes above. Portions of his arms were found 





P J. R. Planché. Esq., Somerset Herald, to whom 1 showed a careful sketch of the 
> with the measurements of the shield, judged that it was erected very early in 
e century. 
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within, what appeared to have been a spedr-bead, and other fragments 
of iron, but greatly consumed by rust. . The corpse had been wrapped 
in lead a quarter of an inch thick, made to fit close to the form, but 
it was burst open, as is usually found to be the case with leaden 
coffins. “There appeared to have been a coffin of wood outside the 
lead, but it was reduced to a soft kind of powder. The skeleton was 
very perfect. All the teeth were sound and firmly fixed in the jaws, 


except two in the front which were missing. The beard was in perfect: 


preservation, and of a reddish brown.” The Rector, in company with 
Mr. T. Fitzherbert, the Lord of the Manor, who happened to be then 
at. Swynnerton, inspected the tomb almost immediately after it was 
broken open. The broken masonry was restored.¢ — 

That this tomb was that of Alan’s successor is almost certain. It 
cannot be that of Alan himself; since it. is extremely unlikely that he 
was buried at Swynnerton. Besides, the remains in the sarcophagus 
indicate a man who was still in the vigour of manhood, while Alan 
lived to an advanced age. Nor can it be the tomb of Sir John de 
Swynnerton, living in temp. Stephen and Hen. II.,* still less that of 
Sir Robert de Swynnerton, living in Hen. II. and Ric. L* It is of too 
early a date. On the other hand, it must, be the tomb of the founder 
of the ancient church (1100 to 1120); for though it was moved, or 
more probably restored, to its ‘present position in the more recent 
church so late as the reign of Edward III., a sedile on the south side 
of the choir would hardly have been cut away to make room for it 
unless it was well known to be a memorial of the Norman founder. 
. Beyond a doubt, therefore, it belongs to the second Lord of the 
Manor, a knight who took part in the first Crusade iv 1096. A cross- 
legged effigy does not always indicate a Crusader; it may also indi- 
cate a knight who had vowed to take part in a Crusade, or even to 
make the pilgrimage. But besides the monument, there are other 
reasons for believing that one of the first representatives of the family 
was indeed a Crusader. The bezants in the ancient crest may have 
been intended to bear some reference to such a fact.* So also the 
simple shield, which—a true Crusader’s shield"—is merely a cross 
with the fleur-de-lis. But above all, a tradition, long preserved in 
every branch of the family, bore witness to doughty dusts done by 
one of its founders against the Paynim. ‘For instance, to quote once 
more the Butterton pedigree: “This motto (Avauncey et archez bien) 
was granted in the Holy Wars as a reward for most extraordinary 
courage shown by an ancestor of the family in killing a Turk on the 
field of battle.” In point of fact, mottoes were not generally used 
_ before the reign of Edward III. Yet the tradition contains at least 
something of truth, which the existence of the effigy of Sir Robert de 
Swynnerton in Swynnerton Church abundantly proves. 





’ @ From a MS. by the Rector himself, the Rey. W. Taylor. 
® Vide Deed of 7 Ric. I., 1195, in which he is mentioned by name as the father of 
another John, both deceased. 
* Planta. Roll. 5, Cumin fi 71. Stafford. 
* Vide Cussans Tid. wee 70. 
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SOME OLD PLAYEBS. 
BY REGINALD W. CORLASS.* 


Wit Kemper, tae Morris DaNoer. 


“ Jest-MonGER and Vice-gerent General to the ghost of Dick Tarlton.” 
Such is the description which Nash, in his Almond for a Parrat 
(1589), gives of Kempe, who appears to have been no mean follower 
in the footsteps of his applauded predecessor, as a performer of clown’s 
parts and improviser of buffoon humour. In 1596, the Privy Council 
were petitioned by the company of the Blackfriars Theatre, for powers 
to repair and enlarge their building, and to this memorial Kempe’s 
name appears next to that of Shakspere, which stands fifth in a list 
of eight. This petition was presented counter to one from the 
inhabitants of the district to prevent the alterations, and indeed, 
abolish theatrical exhibitions from their quarter. Kempe had pre- 
viously also played in a company under the control of Edward Allen. 
In Romeo and Juliet, and Much ado about Nothing, he took the respee- 
tive parts of Peter and Dogberry ; his other Shaksperian characters 
are supposed to have been Launce, Touchstone, Launcelot, and Justice 
Shallow. Another great part of Kempe’s was his “ Applauded Mervi- 
mentes of the men of Goteham in receiuing the King into Goteham.” 
This is the supplementary title of a play printed in 1594, called “ A 
most pleasant and merie new Comedie, Intituled, A Knacke to knowe a 
Knaue. Newlie set foorth, as it hath sundrie tymes bene played by Ed. 
Allen and his Companie,” the author of which is not known. A “ mer- 
riment” was the technical name for a piece of theatrical buffoonery 
[Collier], and in this case consisted of a single scene, in which the mad 
men of Goteham—a miller, a cobbler (Kempe), and a smith—contended 
for the honour of presenting a mock petition to the king respecting the 
consumption of ale. Collier gives the entire scene, and though it contains 
little likely to produce much merriment amongst a modern audience, 
. it was doubtless enlivened by the extemporal witticisms and antics of 
Kempe. In these merriments it seems to have been a frequent custom 
with the players to make free with local dignitaries. In consequence 
of something of this nature occurring at the Blackfriars Theatre in 





* It is with genuine sorrow that I record the death, at the early age of 24, of the 
writer of this, and several preceding papers. Mr. Corlass was a young man of great 
promise, whom it was a pleasure to me to encourage in the literary career he had 
chosen for himself ; and had his life been spared, he would doubtless have made for 
himself a name as a pleasant, a genial, and a careful writer. Born at Dairycoats 
Lodge in 1854, and- educated at Hull, as he grew up, Mr. Corlass not being robust, 
devoted himself to literature, and became a contributor to several serial publications, 
both local and metropolifan. The “ Hull Town Crier” was established by him, aud 
he contributed many spirited tales, sketches, and biographical articles, to the London 
Magazine, the Argonaut, Long Ago, Notes and Queries, etc., etc., as well as to the, 
Reliquary ; some of his newspaper articles being also reprinted in form of tracts or 
—— Ill health, meer ty the result of overtaxing of the mental powers, 

tened his death, and: brought his life to a sadly premature close. Few young men 
gave greater promise of usefulness, and few will be more missed by his friends, and 
by all who have read and profited by his writings. Only about a week before his 
death he penned a brief communication to me, in which he said that he was so unwell 
that he.could scarcely write; but little did I think that he was so soon to pass away — 
he died on the 17th of August. It only remains for me to add that another article 
- from the pen of Mr. Coxlass, which has been in my. hands for some little time, will 
yet, when opportunity offers, be inserted in these pages.—Ll. Jewitt. 
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1605, the magistrates petitioned the Privy Council, as follows — 
“Whereas Kemp, Armin and others, players at the Blackfriars, have 
again not forborne to bring upon their stage one or more of the wor- 
shipful Aldermen of the City of London, to their great scandal and to 
the lessening of their authority ; the Lords of the right honourable 
the Privy Council are besought to call the said players: before them 
and to inquire into the same, that order may be taken to remedy the 
abuse, either by putting down or removing the said theatre.” No 
action, however, was taken by the “honourable Lords” on this appeal. 

Kempe figures by name in two plays. One of these was “The 
Returne from Pernassus: or the Scourge of Simony. Publiquel 
acted by the Students in Saint John’s Colledge in Cambridge ” (1606), 
and the other, “The Travailes of The three English Brothers, Sir 
Thomas, Sir Anthony, Mr. Robert Shirley” [1607], the latter the 
joint work of Day, Rowley, and Wilkins. 

In addition to his ability as an actor, Kempe was a noted, and no 
one will doubt, vigorous morris dancer. The morris dance, the 
original of the modern Spanish fandango, and ‘derived from the Moors, 
was introduced by John of Gaunt upon his return from Spain in 
‘ Edward III.’s reign ; but did not become the dance of the people here 
until the time of Henry VIIIth, when it was probably brought from 
France or Flanders. The prominent feature in the dance was the 
bells attached to the legs, and occasionally the arms aid wrists of the 
dancer. These on each leg amounted to between twenty and forty, 
and were of different size and tone, receiving such appellations as the 
fore-bell, the second-bell, the treble, the tenor, the base and the 
double bell, the object of the dancer being so to regulate his motion 
as to cause the bells to sound tunefully. According to Strutt, in the 
third year of Elizabeth, “ two dozen of morris bells costt a shilling.” 

In 1599, Kempe obtained great celebrity by the feat of dancing the 
morris from London to Norwich. The performance of this, it seems, 
brought forth various “lying ballads,” to contradict which, as well as 
’ to return*some thanks for the kindnesses he received on the road, he 
published a curious quarto pamphlet in 1600, as a kind of diary of 
his exploit. The full title of this work, which was reprinted by the 
Camden Society in 1839, is ‘‘ Kemps nine daies vvonder. Performed 
in a daunce from London to Norwich. Containing the pleasure, 
paines and kinde entertainment of William Kemp betweene London 
and that Citty in his late Morrice. Wherein is somewhat set downe 
worth note ; to reprooue the slaunders spred of him: many things 
merry, nothing hurtfull. Written by himselfe to satisfie his friends.” 
The title page is adorned with a cut representing Kemp skipping along 
in a persevering manner, accompanied by his taborer, beating his 
taber and blowing a pipe. It is dedicated to ‘‘ Mistris Anne Fitton, 
Mayde of Honour to the most sacred Mayde, Royall Queen Elizabeth,” 
and he thus commences with an account of “the first daies iourney,” 
—‘‘ The first mundaye in Lent, the close morning promising a cleere 
day (attended on by Thomas Slye, my Taberer, William Bee my ser- 
uant, and- George Sprat, appointed for my overseer, that I should take 
no other ease but my prescribed order) my selfe, thats I, otherwise 
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called Caualiero Kemp head-master of Morrice-dauncers, high Head- 
- borough of heighs, and onely tricker of your Trill-lilles and. best bel- 
shangles betweene Sion and mount Surrey, began frolickly to foote it 
from the right honorable the Lord Mayors of London towardes the 
right worshipfull (and truely bountifull) Master Mayors of Norwich.” 
A marginal note in the old edition explains “ Sion and Mount Surrey,” 
as referring to “Sion neere Brainford, and Mount Surrey by Norwich.”’ 
The following extract, relating to one of his adventures by the way, 
will be interesting to our readers. ‘‘In this town of Sudbury there 
came-a lusty, tall fellow, a butcher by his profession, that would in a 
morrice keepe mee company to Bury: I being glad of his friendly 
offer, gave him thankes, and forward we did set ; but ere euer wee 
had measur’d half a mile of our way, he gaue me ouer in the plain 
field, protesting, that if he might get a 100 pounds, he would not 
hold out with me; for indeed my pace in dauneing is not ordinary. 
As he and I were parting, a lusty Country lasse being among the 
people cal’d him faint hearted lout, saying, ‘If I had begun to dannce, 
I would have held out one myle though it had cost my life.’ At 
which wordes many laughed. ‘Nay,’ said she, ‘if the Dauncer will 
lend me a leash of his belles, Ile venter to tread one mile with him 
my selfe.’ I lookvt vpon her, saw mirth in her eies, heard boldness in 
her words, and beheld her ready to tucke vp her russet petticoate ; I 
fitted her with bels, which [s|he merrily taking, garnisht her thicke 
short legs, and with a smooth brow bad the Tabrer begin. The Drum 
strucke ; forward marcht I with my merry Maydemarian, who shook 
her fat sides, and footed it merrily to Melfoord, being a long myle. 
There parting with her I gave her (besides her skinfull of drink) an 
English crown, to buy more drinke ; for, good wench, she was in a 
pittious heate: my kindness she requited with dropping some dozen 
of short courtsies, and bidding God bless the Dauncer. . I bad her 
adieu ; and to give her her due, she had a good eare, daunst truely, 
and we parted friendly.” It is noteworthy that in another place 
Kemp states that his “onely desire was to refraine drinke and 
be temperate in my dyet.” 

The date of his death is uncertain, but there is every probability 
that an entry in the burial register of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, dis- 
covered by Chalmers—“ 1603, November 2d William Kempe, a man,” 
refers to him, and that he had died from the plague raging that year, 
as his name does not appear in the license granted in May, 1603, by 
James I., to the players forming the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, 
- Braithwait’s Remains after death, &c. [1618], are the following 
ines :— 

“VPON KEMPE & HIS MORICE, WITH HIS EPITAPH. 


“*‘ Welcome from Norwich, Kempe! all ioy to see 
Thy safe return moriscoed lustily. 
But out, alasse, how soone’s thy morice done ! 
When Pipe and Taber, all thy friends be gone, 
And leaue thee now to dance the second part 
With feeble Nature, not with nimble Art ; 
Then all thy triumphs fraught with strains of mirth, 
‘Shall be cag’d vp within a chest of earth : 
Shall be? they are: th’ast danc’d thee out of breath, 
And now must make thy parting dance with death.’ 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.4., ETC., BTO., BTC. 
(Continued from Vol. XVIII., page 112). 
DETHICK. 


THERE is only one bell at this church. It bears simply the date, 
“1836.” The church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 


BEAUCHIEF. 
Onty one bell, and it is entirely devoid of ornament or inscription 





TICKENHALL. 
Tue church is dedicated to St. George. There are six bells. 


Ist blI—JOHN TAYLOR & SON FOUNDERS. LOUGHBORO' 
‘LATE OF OXFORD 8? NEOTS & BUCKD¥ BREWER 


DEVON 1846 
a one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters, Round the 


+ IONSERIEPLaUM : HRI : 
HIMNHIMDABYRIS : SANU 
GAS : FRHOUE. — 
ondbel—J : TAYLOR FECIT A: D: 186 A MUS 
DE:PEGEAGKE GTOLRERIME 


In one line round the haunch, partly in Roman, and partly in Lom- 
bardic, capital letters. 


8rd bell_J : TAYLOR & SON : FOUNDERS . LOBR® A:D: 
18466. SEBRGA FRIEDELRTIUM 


@ WA Ean 
In one line round the haunch, partly in Roman, and partly in Lom- 


bardic, capital letters. 
4th belI—JIN° TAYLOR OF. LOBR® FECIT OCT? 1846. 
Ss aaa POPaULUMG| : Ue 


bag one » line round the haunch, partly in Roman, and partly in Lom- 
bardic capital letters. 


bth beI—J. TAYLOR & SON FOUNDERS LOUGHBOR? LATE 
OF OXFORD 1846. GR@ORITA : FO: 
EX@EESIS : DEO. 
In one line round the haunch, partly i in Roman, and partly in Lon- 
bardic, capital letters. 
: TAYLOR & SON FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH. 
1846. RAISED BY SUBSCRIPTION ; RICHARDSON 
J: HUTCHARDSON 
COX. VICAR. H: SHEFFIELD ©? WARDENS 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 
The Lombardic letters are of the same size as those used by the 
_ * Oldfields, and are common and plain. The same letter seems to 
. have been used indiscriminately for T, U, and V in the Lombardie 
P 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, M.H.8. 
(Continued from page 48). 


Tne following dates in the interesting Extracts from the Registers of 
St. Michael’s Church, were omitted in theit regular chronological 
sequence, and are therefore now given at the elose. 


1582. Jane Ouldame, the wife of Richard Ouldame, bur. 5 May. 
1583, William Haryson, bapt. the 5th of April ; same day, John Stylles. 
William Ramsden was bapt. the fferst day of Sept. . 
Joseph Caldecott, the sonne of William Caldecott, bapt. xxvij of Oct. 
Lawrence Ganne was bapt. the xxviij of Dec. 
Jobn Collitt and Susane ffantleropp was mar. xvj of Aprill. 
William Haryson bur. the xvj of May 
Margery Stylles, bur. the xxvij of May ; same day, Allice Stylles. - 
Mr. Richard Ibsley and Mr. Ibsley his mayd bur. the xx day of June. 
Katterne Johnson, the dau. of James Johnson, bur. the x of Oct. 
—— - oguataaaat bur, the 12 of October; and John ffantleropp the xiij of 
Jetober. 
— Johnson, bur. the xvj of October ; and James Johnson on the xviij 
of Oct. 
Jone ffantleropp, bur. xxii of October ; and on the same day Elyzabeth ffant- 


leropp. 
A chyld. of William Caldecote, bur. xxiij of October. 
Gregory Lancton, bur. the vj of November ; and Alice Lancton on the viij*®: 
» done Quininborrow, bur. the xxij of Nov. 
1583-4. Frances Browne was bapt. the vj day of Feb. 
» Nicolas ffulwood and Jane Ibsley, mar. the xiij of Jan. .(23.) 





(23.) Nicholas Fullwood, grocer, paid xxxs. 80 Sept. 1583, took up his freedom, 

- and was at the same hall elected a member of the second twelve. He served the office 
of Chamberlain in the years 1585-6, 1596-7, and 1604-5, and must have been re-instated 
in office, as I find that on June 8, 1587, ‘‘ Nicholas ffullwoode, grocer, by the consente 
of the company and the whole comenaltie is dismissed out of the companye of the 
seconde twelve ffor his misbehaviour and disobeyinge Mr. Alderman and some other 
of the Justices.” Peter and William, his sons, were both apprenticed to Robt. What- 
ton, Pharmacopia, and their indentures enrolled in the Books and dated 20 Oct. 1601, 
Peter became a benefactor to the town, and was elected a capital burgess 10 July, 
1609; Chamberlain, 1613-14 ; and a comburgess 29 Aug., 20 Jac. I. ; and Alderman 
of the town in 1622-3 and 1627-8. In the Books of the hall, under date June 12th, 
1614, and Oct. 26, 1623, are the following entries, in which he is named :—‘‘ Whereas 
there hath bene a robery comitted within the hundred of Nesse and the fellons not 
app*hended and taken by the said hundred, Therefore the ptie robbed accordynge 
toa statute made in that behalfe, hath recorded the sume that was taken from him 
of the saide hundred, whereof we of the said borough are sessed by the Justices of 
the saide hundred a fourth pte w is tenn pounds. It is therefore ordered by a 
generall consent that by whom soever the money shall be layde downe to discharge 
the said sessm‘, the same shall be repayed to him or them againe of the rent growinge 
due to the towne at Michaellmas next followinge by Peter ffullwood the senior Cham- 
berlin of the said towne.” The next time he is mentioned is at a meeting of the Hall, 
26 Oct., 1628, at which he lent the Corporation 100 marks, in order to pay off a debt 
of £60 with interest at 10 per cent. borrowed of John Bourne, esq. (Deputy Recorder) 
to pay the expenses connected with the new river. Peter charged the corporation 8 
per cent. for the loan for one year, and the interest was to be devoted to charitable 
uses, At another meeting of the Hall, Feb. 25, 1637-8, at which it was decided that 
the Charter should be renewed, and a collection was made to pay the expenses thereof 
the name of Mr. Fullwood is put down for 40s. He previously (23 Feb. 1636-7), gave 
2s, towards the “hiringe of carts to bringe Mr. Humphreyes goods to the towne, he 
elected schoolm? of tbe ffree schoole at Stamford.” On the 24th Aug., 1631, 

he was appointed one of the collectors of the 15th for the parish of All Saints. The 
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1584, John Lancton, bapt. the 5 of Sept. (Bur. the 6th of Sept.) 
»» Katterine Dimocke, bur. the xxix of March. 
» Mr. Henry Tampion was bur. the 9 of Nov. 
1584-5. Annes Ramsden, the dau. of Robart Ramsden, bapt. the vj of Jan. 
1585. Tobias Caldecott, the sonne of William Caldecott, bapt. the xxiij of Nov. 
John Haryson, the sonne of Alice, bur. xxxi Aug.; and Cornelius, the sonne 
of John Haryson, bapt. the xij of Sept. 
Jane Ramsden, bapt. the 15 of May. 
Annes Dimocke, bapt. the 18 of July. 
Elizabethe ffullwood, bapt. the xii of Aug. 
George Haryson, bapt. the xviij of Sept 
ffrances Lancton, bapt. xxiij of Sept. 
Richard Boulton and Elyzabeth Robertson, mar. the xvij of October. 
William Ramsden, the son of Robart Ramsden, bur. the xiij of Aug. 
Henry Caldecott, bapt. the 2 of Oct. 
‘ Annes Simson was bur. the xi day of May. 
Mr. John Mosey (?) parson of St. Michaell’s, was bur. the xxij. day of Aug. ; 
Margrett re Mf Sn was bur. the xvj of Sept. 
Thomas Haryson, bapt. 2 May. 
» Anthony Ramsden, bapt. the xxx of Oct. (Bur. the xviij of Nov). 
1588-9. Allice ffreshwater was bur. the ij of Jan. 
» Mr. William Campanett was bur. the xi of Marche. . 
1589. J -_ ffreshwater was bur. the iij of May ; and Annes ffreshwater the xxviij of 
une, (24). , 
», | Mistress Campanett was bur. the xi of Jaly. 
1589-90. pop es Caldecott, the sonne of Ferdinando Caldecott, was bapt. the ij day 


of Feb. 
1590. William Palfryman, bur. the xxvj of Marche. (25.) 
» Mr. Shute, his mother, was bur. the 5 of July. (26.) 





apprenticeship of “‘ Jervaise ffullwood to Peter ffullwood, apothecarye,” dated 16th 

r. 1622-3, is entered in the Books. When Peter Fulwood was Alderman the first 
time, the Hall ordered, Jan. 18, 1622-23, that no capital burgess should be a combur- 
gess until he had filled the office of Chamberlain. This order was- repealed 25 Aug,, 
1659, as Thomas Woodliffe, gent., who had resigned the post of comburgess at his 
own request, a difficulty was created thereby to elect a successor from the common 
councilmen, as none of them had filled.that office, consequently the old rule was set 
aside, and it was enacted that any capital burgess might fill the office of comburgess 
if he had not been a Chamberlain. 

(24.) The entries respecting this family. occurs the most frequently in St. George's 
parish registers. The first member whose name I meet with was Robert, a ‘ plomer,” 
admitted to his freedom 14 Nov., 1651 ; elected a member of the second twelve 28th 
Sept., 1562 ; appointed one of the collectors for the exiles (previously alluded to) in 
1567 for the parish of St. George. Robert, who I take to be his son, filled the office of 
Bailiff of the Liberty in 1567-8. John, his grandson, by trade a “ hattmaker,” was 
admitted to his freedom 20 Jan., 1584-5. . 

(25.) This family were long residents of Stamford, although the name is now ex- 
tinct. Johan Palfreeman filled the office of Alderman of Stamford in 1407-8, 1416-17, 
and 1424-5. Thomas Palfryman, husbandman, was admitted to his freedom 19 Nov., 
1555 ; Christopher, a tanner, 14 June, 1629. He was one of the constables for the 
parish of St. Michael, 1628-30; All Saints’, 1630-1; and also a searcher of fish, Xe. 
John Palfryman wassearcher of flesh, &c., in 1649-50. His son John, a blacksmith, 
was admitted to his freedom 22 Jan., 1654-5, and constable of St. Michael’s in 1657-8. 
John, son of the last,a labourer, paid forty shillings for his fine and admitted 4th 
Oct., 1660. Another John was appointed searcher of corn in 1678-9; and one of the 
Constables of St. Michael’s parish in 1681-2. 

(26.) Mr. Shute was a member of the legal profession, and was, according to the 
municipal records, a very useful member of that body.- He was elected into the com- 
pany o' the first twelve, 10th April, 1581, representative with Robert Wingfield, esq., 
in parliament, 2 Nov., 34 Eliz., and alderman in 1582-3, 1590-1, and 1591-2, two years 
together, a somewhat rare occurrence at this period. The following is an account 
from the Books of the Hall of his public services. Under date of Oct. 29th, 1582, is 
this entry :—‘‘ Memorand. that in the xxvjt® yeare of the raigne of our said sov’ngne 
Lady Queene Elizabeth and the above emeb Richard Shute, gent., being Alderman 


the p’ffitable science and occupacon of clotheing by the p’ruvement of the said Rich- 
ard Shute was first sett up in the said towne to the great p’ffitt and comoditie of the 
said towne and the Right Hon Lord Burghley cheife Lord of the said boroughe did 
_ fllowe and like well of the p’cedinge therein, and by the suite and motion of thesaid 
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1590, Mistress Margery Shute, bur. the xx day of July. - 
1590-1. Samuell Lancton, bur. the xxtij day of Jan. 
1591. Robert Ramsden, soune of Robart Ramsden, bapt. the xvj of May. 
Allice Hinman, bapt. the xj of Aug. 
Mr. William Coulsell and Jane Andross was mar. xxiij of June. (27.) 
Mr. John Andross, bur. xxiij Aug. 
Willoughby Yarwood, bapt. the xxviij of June. 
Bridgett Campanett, the wyfe of Henry Campanett, was bur. the xi of Aug. 
Margrett Fullwood, bur. the xxvij of Aug. . 
Sollomon Boulton, bur. the xx of Sept. 
Mistres Elyzabeth Clarke was bur. xxiij of Nov. 
» . Thomas Hall, of Crowland, bur. xiij of Dec. 
1592-3. William Goodlad, bapt. 17 Jan. 
» William Clifford was bur. the xxv of Feb. 
1593. William Lambe, bapt. 13 May. 
Dianes Hinman, bapt. the xvj of Aprill. (Bur. iij June). 
Mr. Anthony Conston, bur. the vij of June. (28.) 





Richard Shut did give two hundred markes for a stocke to the saide towne for to sette 
upp theire trade and reiver trees towardes the makinge of houmes? and beams for 
weavers to the greate comoditie of the said boroughe w® two hundred markes was in 
consideracon also given by reason the towne had spent seaven score pounds in build- 
inge the bridge w* was fallen downe to the great charge of thetowne.” At the same 
hall I find the following were admitted to the freedom of the Corporation, viz. :— 
“ Robtus Remyng, weaver; Nichus Collyns, spinner; Thomas Bennes, spinner; Wills 
Collyins, spinner ; Wills Tyndall, spinner. These paye nothinge for theire fines by 
consent of the whole hall because theire coming is for the benefitt of the towne in 
helpinge to teache the inhabitants theire trade of weaving and spinyng.” Ata 
meeting of the halt on the 10th Dec.,in the same year, is entered this minute :— 
“Memorand. At this hall all the ordinancies and constitutions from the begynning 
of the corporacon as they be entered in the towne booke were openly redd in the hall 
to the ende that ev’y pson knowing the penalties inflicted for misdeamours might 
avoide the danger thereof, and that sundry necessarye lawes there inserted might be 
t in execucion. The readinge of them win the memory of man was not knowen 
fore his time.” 1590, Oct. 26. At this hall it is agreed, and the whole combur- 
gesses and burgesses do freely and fully condiscend, agree and license Richard Shute, 
gent., to lay and mayneteyne his quill to the pipe of the conduite over against his doore 
to convey water into his yard at his will and pleasure as at — tyme herotofore hathe 
bene used. At this hall the said Alderman openly did read the charter of Stamford, 
thereby to enforce the burgesses of theire priviledges and liberties, the w thing was 
never heretofore done (in the memory of man) but once before when the said Mr. 
Shute was alderman, at w“ the said Burgesses greatly rejoyced. 1591-2, Jan. 4. “At 
this hall the above named Richard Shute, alderman of the boroughe and towne above- 
saide by and wt the full assent and consent of the comburgesses burgesses and entire 
commonaltye was elected and chosen to be auditor of the saide towne duringe his 
naturall liefe whereof the saide Richard Shute did accept, promising to remytt the 
. fee of xxvjs. viijd. w°* before the town payed to the auditor and to execute the office 
ffreely in respect of the poore stocke to the towne belonginge. Despite his public 
services he was dismissed from the ‘‘ company of the first twelve ” 16 July, 1593; the 
reasons for this step are entered in the books, and from them we learn that he used 
language somewhat strong in reference to his brethren. First, it was openly reported 
at dyvers tymes that it was a great disgrace for him to be of the companie of the first 
twelve, as they were men of loose condition and not fitt for his companie. 2. At pri- 
vate meetings and_ in the hall Mr. Shute desired to be displaced from the said place 
of a comburgess and Justice of the Peace, as he termed some of them “‘ dolts and 
fooles,” and «rdly, for misbehaving himself with Jane, his servant, contrary to the 
lawes of God and the Queen’s Mati®, as by the confession of Annis Ratsey, of Deep- 
inge, and Eliz. Byfeilde, of the same place, and other divers honest women. Accord- 
ing to custom he was Coroner for this year, from which office he was likewise displaced, 
According to the books, I find he took up his freedom 30 Sept.,; 32nd Eliz., and is there 
described as ‘‘ Ricus Shute, gen.” . 
* (27.) I may here remark that some two or three entries in my extracts from the 
parish registers of St. George,’ previous to 1580, I have mis-spelt the name Solcell 
instead of Colsell. , 
(28.) At a meeting of the hall, 8th Sept., 1582, Mr. Robert Meddowes and Mr. 
Anthonie Coustan being heretofore for divers causes dysfranchised of theire sevall 
ffreedomes: were -comded by the Alderma’ and the rest of the comburgesses to keepe 
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1593. Bridgett Campanet,*the wyffe of Henry Campanet was bur: the xi of Aug. 
», Thomas Storer, bur. the xxvij of Aug. . 
1598-4. Allice Waters, the wife of Mr. inald Waters, bur.-1 of Feb. 
» Richard Farrowe, bur. the iij day of March. 
1594. Robart Collington, bapt. the 1 of Nov. 
» Me. Edmund Hendris {?) and Mistriss Jane Conston, mar. vij of Oct. 
» John Aslocke and Mary Storer, mar. xiiij of October. 
1594-5. John Asslocke, sonne of John Asslocke, bapt. xviij March. 
1595. Frances Ramsden, the dau. of Robert Ramsden, bapt. iij of Aug. 
Roger Willoughby, the sonne of Peregrin Willoughby, the right Honorable 
the Lord Willoughby, was bapt. the xi of Sept. (29.) 
Richard, Catterne, and Thomas Stylles, bapt. xvij of Oct. 
Robart ffawcett y® sonne of Robert ffawcett, bapt. xiij of Sept. ; Mary ffaw. 
cett y* dau. of Robart, bapt. same day. . 
Mr. Reginald Waters and Susane Gleane mar. vi of Oct. 
William Stylles, the sonne of Thomas Stylles, bur. ij of Nov. 
»  Margarett Hawcett, bur. y® xiij of Sept. 
1597. ‘ John Asslocke was bur. the xi of Aprill. 


theire shoppe shutt upp untill theire submished? made that by comon consent they 
should be disfranchised uppon payne to forfeyt the penalties for that purpose pro- 
vided. Probably Jane Couston, married at this church in 1594, was Anthonie’s widow, 
(29.) Peregrine, 10th Baron Willoughby de Eresby, was the only son of Richard 
Bertie (arms—argent, 3 battering rams, barways in pale proper, armed and garnished 
azure), esq., and Katharine Willoughby de Eresby in her own right, and Duchess of 
Suffolk in right of her first husband, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, brother-in- 
law of Hen 8, to whom she was married in 1553. She died 19 Sept., 1580, and her 
husband 9 April, 1582. Their son Peregrine was born in the Duchy of Cleeve, his 
parents being compelled to leave England during the reign of Mary on account of 
professing the reformed religion, was naturalized by patent, dated 2 Aug. 1559, and 
declared by order of Queen Elizabeth by the Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Lord 
Chamberlain Sussex, and the Earl of Leicester, in the Star chamber, 11 Nov., 1580, 
entitled to the ancient barony of Willoughby. He was an eminent military com- 
mander, and engaged in 1586-7, at the siege of Zutphen. In the next year, upon the 
retirement of the Earl of Leicester, was appointed commander in chief of the English 
auxiliary forces in the United Provinces, and most valiantly defended Bergen-op- 
Zoom against the Prince of Parma. In 1582 he was sent to Frederick, King of Den- 
mark, with the énsigns of the Order of the Garter. He married Mary, dau. of John 
de Vere, 16th Earl of Oxford, avd great chamberlain of England, by whom he had 
five sons and one daughter. -Roger, the youngest, being the one whose death is 
recorded above. Being badly written, looks like “Boyer.” Catherine, his only 
sister, married Sir Lewis Watson (arms, argent, on a chevron engrailed azure, between 
8 martlets sable, as many ¢rescents or), created a Baronet June 23, 1621 ; and ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a Baron Jan. 29, 1645, as Baron Rockingham, of Rockingham, 
co, Northampton. He died in 1652, and on the death of Charles Watson Wentworth, 
Earl of Malton, K.G.,.and 2nd Marquis of Rockingham, July 1782, the title became 
extinct. Robert Bertie, eldest son of Peregrine, succeeded his father in the barony, 
and claimed the office of Lord High Chamberlain of England, in right of his mother, 
and also the earldom of Oxford, but es | succeeded in gaining the chamberlainship, 
April 13th, 13th Car. I. He was created Earl of Lindsey, 22 Nov., 1626; and fell at 
the battle of Edge Hill, in 1642. Robert, the 4th Earl, was created Marquis of Lind- 
sey, 29 Dec., 1706, and elevated to the Dukedom of Ancaster and Kesteven, 20 July, 
1715. Robert Bertie, 4th Duke, died unmarried 8 July, 1779, when the barony of 
Willoughby de Eresby fell into abeyance between his grace’s two sisters, but was 
called out by the crown, in the following year, in favour of the elder, Priscilla (who 
died 29 Dec., 1828), and was succeeded by her son and heir, Peter Robert, 2nd Lord 
yng tye and 19th Lord Willoughby de Eresby. His grace’s other honours reverted 
to his uncle Brownlow, 5th Duke, who died in 1809, when the Dukedom and Mar- 
quisate of Lindsey became extinct. The earldom of Lindsey is yet extant, George 
Augustus Frederick Albemarle Bertie, of Uffington, co. Lincoln, being the 10th Earl. 
The arms of Willoughby, Barons Willoughby de Eresby, are, 1 and 4, or, fretty azure; 
2 and 3, or, 3 bars.wavy gules. Charles Bertie, esq., was Mayor of Stamford in 1713. 
This gentleman was the son and heir of Charles, 5th son of Montague Bertie, 2nd 
Ear! of Lindsey, by his first wife Martha, dau. of Sis Wm. Cockain, of Rushton, co, 
Northampton, Knt., and widow of James Ramsey, Earl of Holderness. Charles 
resided at Uffington, and married Mary, dau. of Peter Tryon, esq., of Harringworth, 
Northamptonshire, and widow of Sir Samuel Jones. He died in 1710, and his o- 
grandson, Albemarle, inherited the Earldom of Lindsey at the death of the last 
of Ancaster, and is now the 10th Earl. . 
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1597. James Hynman, bur. xxvij of May. (80.) 
Alice Hynman, bur. xiij of Sept. 
Reginald Waters, bapt. 12 of i une, 
William dall, bur. the vij of Dec. 
» Margery Tyndall, bur. the xij of Aug. 
» . Dorothy, dau. of Reginald Waters; bur. xij of Nov. 
1597-8. _ Mr. a Haryson was bur. the x of Januarye. 
1598. Robart Fawsett and Margrett Tomson mar. May 4. 
Thomas Welldon and Margrett Smythe mar. the xxv of June. 
James Littster and Eliz. Tawsey, mar. 24 June. 
Richard Dent and Elizabethe Miller, mar: xvj of Oct. 
» Thomas Lockett, bur. iiij of June. 
1598-9. Robart ffreshwater was bur. iij of Jan. 
1599. John Waters, the son of Reginald Waters, was bapt. the viij of May. 
» Mr. Lawrence Willsbye was bur. xv of Nov. (31.) 
1599-1600. Robt. Clarke and Anne Fullwood were mar. at Fleet (?) the 2of Feb. (32.) 





(30.) Henry Hindman, geno‘os, paid vjs. viijd. admitted to scott and lott Jan. 
10th, 1559-60, immediately afterwards elected into the companie of the second twelve 
and into that of the first in the place of Henry Tampion, dismissed for disobedience, 
27 Dec., 14 Eliz. He filled the office of Alderman of the town in 1560-1 and 1569-70, 
In the books of the Hall, under date of Dec. 4, 1560, is the following record : “ Mem. 
that accordyng to the forme of the statute made in xxxiij of Hen’ viij (cap. 36) uppon 
the xiij dey of November in ann°® tertio Elizabeth non? Regine &c. p’clamacyon was 
made in & upon one house nowe Thomas Jenkynsons lyyng betweene the house in the 
tenure of Thos. Yarwood, of the north, & also in & upon one other house nowe Agnes 
Orowby lyyng between the tenemt of S* Will™ Cecyl, knyght of the Bath & the said 
Agnes of the north, & also att & upon one other tenem‘ nowe the p’sones of Sent 
Johns betweene the mess’ of Edmund Browne of the north & the vycaridge of All 
Seynts of the south.” The 33rd Hen 8, c. 9, enacted that no person should for gain 
keep any house or place of bowling, coyting, cloysh-cayls, half bowl, tennis, dicing- 
tabie, or carding, or any other game prohibited by any estatute theretofore made, or 
any new unlawful game invented or to be invented. Among the bye laws enacted by 
the Corporation in 1478 is one evidently allusive to the above proclamation as the 
following extract will show : “ And that no manner of straunger unknawn, nor no vaga- 
honde, or other callyng th lves shop ne no comynd beggers straungere abide 
or contynue in this towne over a day & a nyght as for y* berthing, & yif he abide or 
eontynue longer he shall have corporal] punysshment accordyng to y* statute therfor 
pvided. And also that no man straunger ne other use the play of carde, dyces, 

wiles, no or’ unlawfull game (upon)-payn of for of snch as ther play for & ther bodies 
to prison.” In, order to enforce a proper observance of these & other wholesome 
regulations a searcher was appointed, who upon making due proof of any so offending 
tothe alderman he will see such punishment inflicted that all others shall take ex- 
ample & the parties thus bringing the delinquents to justice ‘‘shall have grete laude 
thank for ther labour.” Among my notes from the parish registers of Tinwell, 
avillage about two miles westward of Stamford, I found the following entry under 
the marriages : “ 1616, Isack Hinman & Ann Kaye, y® xiij*® day of Aug.,” and in that 
of Lindon, in the same county, it is also recorded, and in addition names Tinwell as 
the place where they were married. The arms of Kay are argent, 2 bends sable, and 
a pedigree of the family is given in the Visitation of Rufland of 1618-19, in which it 
is stated that Isack Hinman was of Pinchbeck, co. Lincoln. 

(31.) Laurence Wilsby, Chandler, paid xxx* and took up his freedom 29 Dec., 1579. 
He was elected into the ‘‘ companie of the second xij” 25 Sept., 1580, that of the first 
18 Sept.,.1582 ;-and fille’ the office of Alderman 1585-6. .It was subsequently found 
necessary to remove Mr. Wilsby from the body corporate, the reason for this step will 
be seen from the following extract : ‘1590, Oct. 26. Item allso at this hall Mt Lau- 
rence Wilsby, a comburgess for his absence out of this towne for three yeares space 
& not answearing scott & lott according to his othe, & for his resorting te the towne 
at all tymes to mayvetayne a faction & a factious side duryng. theise troobles that 
now (rages) in the towne is therefore dismissed from the company of the first twelve.” 

(82.) I find members of this family frequently merftioned in the municipal records. 





Henry Clarke was elected one of the first twelve 3 Pr 1558. Thomas, a glover, 
1 


took up his freedom 9 Dec., 1568; William, a draper, 15 May, 1573 ; ‘William, tailor, 
was one of the constables fur 1576-7; and Thomas and John Clarke took up their 
freedom 20 Jan., 1584-5. William, a glazier, paid xxx* and took up his freedom 6 
Nov., 1576 ; one of the constables for 1577-8; elected into the company of the second 
twelve 26 Sept., 15680 ; afterwards that of the first ; Chamberlain 21 and 22 Elizabeth ; 
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1599-1600. Frances Oldham, bur. the viij of Feb. 
1600. Mistress Elyzabeth Lancton, wyfe of Mr. Robarte Lancton, bur. the xx of Sept, 
1601. Elizabethe Dent, the dau. of Richard Dent, bapt. xxvj of Aprill. 
William Waters, sonne of Mr. Reginald Waters, bapt. the viij day of May. 
Thos. Barden and Jone Wade, mar. 8 of June. 
Robt. Benyson and Elizabeth Cazleffe ? mar. 25 Oct. . 
» Isabell Lambe the dau of Mr. Nicholas Lambe was bur. the iij day of Aug. 
* 1601-2. Marke Storer, the sonne of Richard Storer, bapt. the 9 of Marche. 
1602. Anne Faweett, the dau. of Robert Fawcett, ma 12 of Sept. 
» | Mary Jhonson, the dau. of Abraham Jhonson, bapt. iij of Oct. (33.) 


served the office of Alderman of the borough in the years 1584-5, 1595-6, and 16045, 
He was appointed to fill the office of coroner July 16, 1593, for the remainder of the 
year on the dismissal of Richard Shute ; was one of the collectors of the tax called 
the 15th for the first twelve in 1600-1, and was dead in 1613, as one Toby Aslock was 
elected in his place on the 25th April in that year. Henry Clarke was elected into 
the company of the first twelve in the room of William Campinett, dec, i8 March, 
82 Eliz, ohn Clarke, yeoman, took up bis freedom 16 April, 9th, avd electeda 
capital burgess 6 Oct., 12th James Ist, Henry Clarke, who was elected a capital 
burgess in the place of John Dexter, dec. 10th Sept., 11th Jac. I., seems to have made 
a sad breach in his manners, as I find at a meeting of the hall, 20th June, 1616, the 
alderman, Thomas Watson, and bis brethren the members of the senate, dismissed him 
from their fellowship. He was not long at Coventry, being re-elected on the 8ist 
Aug., in the same year.. The reason of his being dismis is thus recorded in the 
book, “ At this hall it was likewise agreed by Mr. Alde*m & comburgesses & capitall 
burgesses there assembled that whereas Henry Clarke one of the capitall burgesses of 
the said Borough hath bene heretofore not only p*sented by the Church Wardens of 
the pish of S#te Maries in Stamforde abovesaid uppon a comon fame for incontinence 
wth Jane the wife of Oliver Dawson, of Stamford, aforesaid, locksmith, and alsoe hat 
bene sithence generally famed to have committed the like offence w** one Jane the 
wife of Thomas Beeson, of Clerkenwell, in the countye of Middlesex, shoomaker.a 
woman of light behaviour. The said Henry Clarke coming to Mr. Alder™ to desire 
his advise and furtheraance that he might not be vtterly disgraced by the exclamason 
of the said Jane, confessed to Mr. Alderm’ that he was indeede guilty of that noto- 
rious crime wherof he was acensed, as Mr. Alderm’ at this ball affirmed, whereuppon 
Mr. Alderm’, the comburgesses and the capital! burgesses of the said Borough there 
assembled, the said Henry Clarke, for these notable causes did dismisse and amove 
him from the place and office of a capitall burgess as a man altogeather unworthye 
for his said misdemeanours to holde a place of that reputation in this Borough.” As 
previously stated he was re-elected and held office as a “ capitall burgesse”’ till a 
general weeding of the friends of the King from all offices of trust by order of the 
Commonwealth authorities in 1648, as I find one Edw. Billington, shoomaker, was 
elected a capital] burgess 31 Aug., 1648, in the place of Henry Clarke, lately dis- 
missed. On Aug. 26th, 1647, Edward Clarke, sh ker, was elected a capital bur- 
gess. A John Clerke was elected into the companie of the second twelve in the place 
of Richd. Dickinson, dismissed, 27 Sept., 36 Eliz. ; and into that of the second loco. 
Richard Langton, dec. 27 Sept., 2 Jac. I. He resigned his post by his own speciall 
request, 30 Jan. 4 Jac.I. In Vol. II. of Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company, between 1570 and 1587, edited by J. P. Collier, is the following entry: 
“* xxx° die Januarij, John Charlwood lycensed unto him a commemoration of the life 
of Peter Kemp, late of Stamford, deceased, & also the tragicall discourse of him & his 
wife, deceasinge both within the space of v houres, reported by Thomas Clarke, as 
witness of the same iiijt & a copy.” 

(33.) She was a daughter of Abraham (eldest son of the Archdeacon) Johnson, by 
Ann, his first wife, the daughter of Robt. Meddowes. In the municipal records I find 
the following entry allusive to the Archdeacon, under date 4th April, 1 Car. I.: “A 
question beinge made in the towne of a sufficiency of a lease in the possession of Mr. 
Robt. Johnson, of North Lovenam, Clarke, Archdeacon of Leicester, of a towne house 
in the possession of one Daniell Sheerman, & wee suppose the towne hath received 
much wronge by the wttholdinge the said lease, & possessinge the said house at 4 
very small rent. It is therefore agreed upon by the said Ald’man, comburgesses, & 
capitall burgesses in this hall assembled, that there shall be good advise taken by other 
learned councell in the lawe besides Mr. John Bourne, our deputie Recorder, at the 
charge of the said towne, in some convenient tyme, to know their opinyons whether 
the said lease be good or noe, & afterwardes to take such further order concerninge 
the same as in good discression may be thought fitt.” Ata subsequent hall (2 Jan., 
1 Car. I.) the premises were let on a lease for 21 years to Richard Wolph, grocer, he 
paying £50 on the signing of the agreement and £8 yearly as rent for the same. 

(To be Continued. ) 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
BY WILLIAM W. P. PHILLIMORE, B.A. 


No introduction to the subject of the Church Bells of Nottinghamshire 
is here needed, for the account which follows is to be regarded only in 
the light of a continuation of my former “ Notes on Nottinghamshire 
Campanology”’ (‘‘ Reriquary,” Vol. XIIL., p. 81). The references to 
engraved figures, founder’s stamps, ornaments, é&c., unless specially 
otherwise stated, are to the illustrations which accompany Mr. 
Jewitt’s ‘‘Church Bells of Derbyshire,” in the ‘ Rexiquary ;” 
he having kindly allowed me thus to refer to his plates. The 
greater part of the bells in Derbyshire are from the same foundries as 
the Nottinghamshire bells, and no small number of the former were 
cast at Nottingham, so that very many of the legends, founder's 
marks, and other bell ornaments, are the same in both counties. 





BLEASBY 
THERE are two bells in the tower of this church. 
lst belI—THO® HEDDERLY OF NOTTINGHAM FECIT 1789. 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. Diameter,* 
193 inches, 


2nd bell—|GOD] [fig. 80] SAVE) [fg. 80] |HIS| [fig. 80] |CHVRCH| 


fig. 80]. 

i one line round the haunch in cable-bordered tablets. Above the 
egend is the rose (fig. 48){ and the founder’s mark (fig. 50) 
Diameter, 23 inches. 





BURTON JOYCE. 


Tus church is dedicated to St. Helen. There are three bells in the 
spire-steeple. 
Ist bell— + OO the 
Initial cross (fig. 85), followed by the crowned head of a queen (fig. 52) 
and king (S¢- 51) close together. These are supposed to be the heads 


of Edward I. and his Queen, Eleanor (vide RELIQUARY., XIII., 230). 
Diameter, 294 inches. 


and ite a. tee BH OYRE SPEDE 


In Lombardic capitals of excellent shape. At the end is the bh 9 
mark of Henry Oldfield (fig. 8). Diameter, 81 inches. 
8rd belI—GLORE BE TO GOD AND HIGH THO HEDDERLY 
FOVNDER 1752 
Tn Roman capital letters in one line round the haunch. Diameter, 
824 inches. 
The “passing bell” is rung here, as well as a “ pancake bell” on 
oe For the former, the tenor is used—for the latter, 
é treble. 


* The diameter is in every case taken across the mouth of the bell. 
I 
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CAR-COLSTON. 
Tuts church is dedicated to St. Mary. There are four bells. 


lst bel—DONVM GREGORIL HENSON OONSCIENTIA RESONANTIO RERE 
]16\83 


Tn one line round the haunch in small Roman capitals. The Ns turned 
backward way. Diameter, 244 inches. 


Qnd bell— [GOD] {SAVE| [TH] [KING] O 
In one line round the haunch in tablets. The H and E in THE are 
conjoined. The k in kING is not a capital—the other letters are, 
At the end is the mark of George Oldfield (see ‘‘ Notes on Notting. 
hamshire Campanology,” “ Retiquary,” Vol. XIII., P., 83, fig. 4), 
with GO, cross, crescent, and star. The G is Lombardic in 
character. Diameter, 29 inches. 


3rd belI-J§ TAYLOR & C° FOUNDERS LOUGH- 


BOROUGH 1872 


In ~~ line round the haunch in sans serif capitals. Diameter, 33) 
inches. 


4th bel |iara| [:| [boce| |:| [pial |s| [resono 


{3} |gea\ |:| |marta| 
In Old English letters on tablets round the haunch. Initial cross 
(fig. 52), and below it the founder’s mark (fig. 60). For a siop 
between the words is a small scroll, like the letter 8, the same as at 
Thrumpton. 
Gregory Henson, the donor of the 1st bell, Mr. Throsby tells, was a 
liberal benefactor to the church, and he adds that he was buried in 
the South Aisle in 1616, but this seems contradicted by an inscription 
he gives. He says: “ A piece of loose broken brass which I saw ina 
recess near the altar bears these lines :— 
* O Henson Remember thy end 
Feare Death, Feare Judgment, Feare Hell also 
Here is the place wherein thou must ly 
And be consumed to dust truely. 
HIG JACET GREGORIE HENSON 1613.’” 
Dr. Thoroton gives another inscription “ written on the wall,” as 
follows :— 
** In piam Memoriam Sanctissimi Viri - 
Gregorii Henson 
Exemplar sanctae qui vix imitabile vitae 
Qui verae speculum religionis erat 
Xnpaic, Lithophagis, Triadi 
Qui legavit agrum, corpus & hine animam 
Hic jacet & merito, reparator scilicet aedis 
Mortuus et vivus, qui fuit est et erit. 


COTGRAVE. 
In the spire-steeple of this church are five bells. 
Ist bell—W [aon] [fg. 16] [save] (fg. 16] [rie] (Ag. 16] joHVROH| [6g 16 
() 1651 [fg. 16) 


In one line round the haunch in small Roman capitals in tablets. 
There is an initial fleur-de-lis and [[] mark of George Oldfield before 
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the date (fig. 83), showing the remains of the bh in his father’s stamp, 
with cross, crescent, and star. Diameter, 30} inches. 





tnd bell--'+ GOD| |SAVE| |OVR| {CHVRCH:] [16/14 





8rd bell—T 


4th bell—4. 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters in tablets, with 
cable pattern at top and bottom. Initial cross fig. 12. The [] 
mark (fig. 8) of Henry Oldfield at the end of the legend, with bh 9, 
cross, crescent, and star. Diameter, 84 inches. 


MEARS OF LONDON FECIT 1827 


JOHN MORLEY 


In Roman capitals. Diameter, 36} inches. 


a @ [fg. 19] STA GN) ET: [fe. 19] FES [fig. 41) 
PEERY S [fig. 41] STA [fig. 19} 
hk DY 


QOYOOY E (fs. 19] PEXRYS ff. 19] 
ERIS 

In one line round the haunch in Lombardic capitals. At the com- 
mencement is the cross (fig. 27), and below it this coat of arms—Three 
boars in pale, for Heriz, impaling Quarterly 1st and 4th, over a 
semée of ry er a lion rampant for Pierrepont; 2nd and 3rd, six 
annulets, 2, 2, and 2, for Manvers. Both the boars and lions look to 
the sinister. Underneath the word “ Petrus” are the two fine Lom- 
bardic capitals (figs. 28 and 29)—the @J reversed having to do duty 
as usual asa IS). Diameter, 42 inches. 





&th bell—' Ree] | Gampana| | Sacral [Ritai| | rinttate| 





Seeipeotiitceacn * WD 
| Beata 

In one line round the haunch in Oid English letters with Lombardic 
capitals, in tablets. The yp and @ are the same as figs. 70, 71. 
Above the legend is the rose (fig. 48), and below is the founder’s mark 
8) (fig. 50). Diameter, 45 inches. 


The fourth bell is extremely interesting on account of the armorial 
bearings, for by these alone, as a rule, can we settle the dates of 
“medisval” bells, In the present instance the coat is Heriz 
impaling Pierrepont, which quarters Manvers. But it does not 
appear—at least not in Thoroton or the Peerages—that a Heriz ever 
did marry a Pierrepont lady, though one of the Pierreponts—Sir 
Robert—married Sara de Heriz, as is shown in the following short 


pedigree :— 


Sir Henry Pierrepont, knt., 


Annora Sir John de Heriz, knt., = ... 


dead in 20 £. 1. (1292) |2 E. I. (1284) dead in 97 E. I. (1299) 








—_—. ; 
Sir Robert Pierrepont, knt. = Sara John de Heriz = 


aged 21 in 29 E. I. (1299 
dead 3 E. III. (1830). 


(To be continued. ) 
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OBJECTS IN ROCK CRYSTAL AT THE WISBECH MUSEUM, 


The accompanying engraving exhibits some of the more choice art-objects in the 
Wisbech Museum, Sauk ebtencted so much attention from the members of the 
British Archwological Association at their recent congress. The centre object isa 
marvellously fine vessel of rock-crystal, exquisitely carved in the form of a fish. It is 
surmounted by a seated figure bearing a shield on which is a remarkably fine cameo, 
The whole is very tastefully mounted in silver-gilt, and is of wondrous beauty. It is 
a striking example of sixteenth century Italian art. 


On the same engraving is a fine cup, also of rock crystal, and some other choice 
objects, which are preserved in the same collection. The objects thus represented form 
a part, a very small part, of the marvellous collection of ceramics, bijouterie, and 
articles of vertu contained in the Wisbech Museum—a collection unrivalled — 
provincial institutions. The great bulk of these articles, and of the extensive 
extremely valuable collection of coins, comprising about 3,000 in gold, silver, and 
copper, and a library of books, was bequeathed to the museum, in 1869, by the Rev. 
Chauncy Hare Townshend, who also left his valuable collection of paintings to the 
South Kensington and Wisbech Museums jointly—that is to say, that South Kensing- 
ton was to have “first pick” of the collection, and the remainder to become the 
property of Wisbech. e may ——_ on another occasion, engrave some other 
objects in this choice collection.—L. JEWwITT. 
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Quarterly Paper on Lmprobements in Art Planufactures. 


MR. GOSS’S NEW JEWEL AND TRINKET CASKETS. 


Mr. W. H. Goss, of Stoke-upon-Trent, has, we perceive, recently produced some 
more charming novelties in parian—a walk in art in which he stands pre-eminent 
over all others. Among his present elegancies, all of which are (as is everything that 
emanates from his tic mind and artistic hands) in the purest of taste and of the 
most exquisite loveliness of form, are some velvet-lined trinket caskets which exceed 
any others we have yet seen in delicacy of outline, precision of perforation, tone of 
colour of body, and perfection of finish. One of these, a sleeping Cupid, lying in the 
most perfect attitude of repose on a delicately embroidered cushion, is a perfect “‘ gem 
of art.” The.conception is such as could only have emanated from a mind imbued 
with the purest and most exalted feelings; and the working out of the idea—the 

rfect repose, the anatomical nicety, the delicacy of flesh of the figure, and the 
—e of the tinting—only such as a master-mind like that of Mr. Goss could 
produce. It is a great pleasure to us to call attention to these new proofs of the skill 
and taste of Mr. Goss, whose productions we always examine with peculiar pleasure, 
and with a fore-knowledge that all that comes from his hands is characterized by 
chasteness and purity of design, exquisite manipulation, delicacy of colouring, and 
elegance of finish in every part—and those now before us fully carry out all these 
characteristics. 


MESSRS. TURTLE & PEARCE’S HERALDIC FLAGS—HERALDRY IN 
BUNTING. 


WE have been much struck with the beauty of effect, the strictly accurate heraldic 
drawing, the rich fulness of colour, and the excellence of quality of the heraldic flags 
— of late by their improved process, by Messrs. Turtle & Pearce, of Duke 

treet, London Bridge, and desire to call special attention to their merits. The pro- 
duction of flags and banners is one of the most striking and pleasing branches of 
art-manufacture, and where carried on under the bands of so enlightened a firm as 
that to whose works we desire to draw attention, it becomes one of great and lasti 
importance. Unfortunately, however, until of late, but little attention has been pai 
to the two main characteristics of heraldic flag decoration : correctness, freedom, and 
ease of drawing of the bearings, and richness of the blazonry. . Lions that might just 
as well pass muster for elephants or cows ; unicorns that do just as well for dogs or 
donkeys; tleurs-de-lis that resemble cabbages; and harps that bear strong resemblance 
to five-barred gutes, are only a few of the monstrosities that are frequently to be seen 
on flags used on public occasions of festivity, and even in state matters, and on the 
“mansions of the great,” while the reds are as brick-dust, the yellows a faded 
mustard, and the blues as though copied from roofing slates, or from the laundry 
maid’s wash-house store. To amend this state of things, the firm to whom we have 
alluded seem to have devoted much attention, and the result is that in the numerous 
flags of their production which we have had the opportunity of examining, all these 
objections are removed, and, thanks to the good and faultless taste they have shown, 
the drawing, the colours, and all the details, are of the highest order of excellence, 
and thus their flags become real works of art, and are of the highest order of merit 
as examples of heraldic decoration. 

Of those we have seen, the Royal Standards, which they produce in various sizes, 
from two or three feet to as many yards in length, are undoubtedly the best, both in 
careful drawing, in brilliancy of colour, and in quality of material, of any that have 
come under our notice. They are far superior in effect and in true heraldic drawing to 
those produced by any other process. They are actually stained, in perfectly fast 
colours, in the bunting or silk of which they are composed, and by this admirable 
process the outlines are well preserved, the shadings judiciously added, and the effect 
wonderfully heightened. 

We believe that Messrs. Turtle & Pearce produce every possible variety of flags and 
banners—not only the ‘‘flags of all nations” one hears so much about, but, when 
required, those of every town, yacht club, corporation, and shipping firm, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, as well as all the codes of signals—each of which 
is in every way equal to the ‘‘ Standards” just alluded to. They are, therefore, par 
excellence, the: makers to whom in all cases it will be well to apply whenever such 
effective, strikingly beautiful, and everywhere essential marks of nationality or 
rejoicing are en A 

e must not omit to mention that among others of Messrs. Turtle & Pearce’s 
specialities in armorial and other flags, they have submitted to us examples of some 
at possess special interest for our fair readers. These are charmingly arranged 
flags and banners for marriage festivities, whereon the loving prayer “ May they be 
happy ” appears in well-formed letters on a white ground, within an artistic and 
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appropriate border. Others, again, are tiny little miniature silken flags—the Standard, 
nion Jack, St. George’s cross, ensigns cwm multis aliis—for the adornment of the 
wedding cake or the festive board. These are exquisitely beautiful in their mode of 
manufacture, and of great delicacy combined with richness of effect even in their 
minutest detail. They also make a large number of flags, banners, and mottoes, for 
schools, churches, &c. 

We repeat that Messrs. Turtle & Pearce’s armorial and other flags are far beyond 
any others we have yet had the opportunity of examining, and that we consider them 
tobe thoroughly good and reliable. We ought to add that Messrs. Turtle & Pearce 
made the Rajah banners for the Prince of Wales’ Indian section at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, as well as those for the Colonies, and for other nations. 


MESSRS. CRANSTON & LUCK’S GLASS-BUILDINGS. 
THERE are few classes of buildings that require more thought in construction, or 
more care in arrangement of details, than conservatories, and other horticultural and 
floricultural erections, and there are few in which it is so essential that artistic effect 
should be combined with strictly scientific principles. To have glass buildings is one 
thing, but to have those buildings so designed as to bean ornament to the pleasure 
ound, and yet so arranged as to carry out every possible requirement of hea 

ight, ventilation, and moisture—each of these essentials nicely combined an 
balanced with the others—is another thing, and this latter can only be accomplished 
by the most scientifically constituted, and at thy same time most practical, mind. 
A building may be all that can be desired in general effect ; it may be artistically 
planned and carried out with the purest taste ; it may be so designed as to harmonize 
with the mansion and its surroundings ; and so to form a perfect whole from any given 
point in the landscape, and it may so harmonise with the scene that the least thing 
added to or taken away would destroy its charm to the educated eye—and yet for all 
that it may, from some flaw in scientific construction, be useless for its prime pur- 
pose, and be an utter failure for its main use. On the other hand, every detail of 
scientific construction—of flues, of ventilators, of drains, and what not—may have 
been thought over in the most enlightened manner, and not a thing left undone that 
can add to its perfect excellence for plant culture, and yet, despite all this, the build- 
ing may be not only an utter failure in architectural and artistic effect, but become a 
perfect eyesore in the picture. The great desideratum in all these erections is, or, 
at all events, should be, the combination of these various qualities in such a manner 
that none shall suffer, or be made subservient to the other. Constructive skill 
should go hand in hand with picturesque effect, and that effect should be so studied 
that it shall harmonise with true scientific and engineering principles. 

We have been led to make these remarks by an examination of some designs for 
conservatories and other buildings of a kindred nature, by Messrs. Cranston & Luck, 
and to their principles of construction—which we believe to be thoroughly good—we 
desire to call attention in a few words. 

The great principle of Mr. Cranston’s Patent is, that the roofs—no matter of what 
span, or whether “ lean-to” or “ span ”—are divided into a series of planes or steps, 
with pierced ventilation plates placed between them throughout. Through the 
perforations in these plates the air passes into the house, entering all over the roof 
surface, and circulating as—in the case of vineries—between the glass and the leaves 
of the plants, and thus keeping a constant and highly invigorating current which 
freshens the foliage, strengthens the fruit, purifies the whole atmosphere, and re- 
moves any unhealthy exhalations. By the wise application of valves to the inside of 
the plates, the whole or any part of the house, may be opened or closed at will, and 
thus the ingress or egress of air regulated according to the weather or the require- 
ments of the plants. The mode of glazing is faultless in every respect. The planes 
between the pierced plates are formed of bars and glass, each of the bars being 
made in two parts, triangular in section, and grooved to act as small gutters; the 
half-bars are screwed top and bottom tv the ventilation plates; and the glass is laid 
upon them, the edges of the panes coming up to the small gutter in each bar. The 
top parts of the bars are screwed down into the lower half-bars, closely upon the 
glass, with square headed brass screws, turned bya key. By this mode of glazing, 
which is both wind and water tight, putty is not required, and an unskilled labourer 
can perform the repairs required to the glazing from time to time as well and as easily 
as the most expert glazier; the bars being yielding, cause the glass to resist the force 
of hail to an extraordinary degree. The advantage of this is incontestibly proved by 
the fact that where buildings glazed on this construction with large squares of glass, 
and no putty, have stood side by side with others with ordinary glazing, and even with 
very small panes, the larger ones, on this system, have wholly escaped, while the 
small ones, with rigid glazing, have suffered great damage. The planes of wood and 
glass, with the pierced ventilation plates between them, are supported on laminated 
wood ‘principals,’ formed of three thicknesses, and made to assume any canted or 
arched contour that the width and height of the house may require. Under the 
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‘principals’ of the houses stout wooden plates are placed, and these rest upon dwarf 
brick walls ; or, when intended to be movable, as tenants’ fixtures, upon wooden 
blocks let firmly into the ground. Between these bottom plates, which are framed 
together, pierced boards are fixed, at the back of which Louvre ventilating shutters 
are made to open and close. 

Another advantage possessed by these houses over the ordinary flat single shaped 
roof commonly employed, is, that the planes of glass, lying at different angles with 
the horizon, receive at different times of the day, from sunrise to sunset, and in all 
seasons, the rays of the sun at the best possible angle (90°) for entering into the 
honse ; the planes form, literally, “‘ traps to catch sunbeams” for the advantage of 
the plants. This is especially desirable in the winter, when the sun rides low ; with 
the straight raftered roofs the rays of the sun can only so directly enter in the summer 
time, and that only in the middle of the day, 


The effect of buildings erected on this construction is pleasing and elegant in the 
extreme, and quite different from any others. Through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Cranston & Luck we are enabled to give views of two of their erections. One 
of these, at Black Rock, near Dublin, is of somewhat pretentious character ; it shows 
the side of one range, and the end of the main conservatory, and is a useful illustra- 
tion as exhibiting the principle of construction, both in elevation and, as it were, in 
section. The other view shows the conservatory at Harborne, near Birmingham ; 
this we select as, perhaps, one of. the most severely simple examples we have seen 
of this firm’s erections, and as one that thoroughly assimilates itself with the nature 
of the grounds and scenery in which it is placed. 

Messrs. Cranston & Luck’s erections are known throughout the kingdom as among 
the best yet constructed, and their principle is becoming fully recognised as the most 
likely to produce the results aimed at by all intelligent eners, and as carrying 
out to the utmost nicety every detail of constructive skill with a taste for the pic- 
turesque that is eminently pleasing and attractive. Their conservatories now grace 
some of the more stately of the ‘‘ Stately Homes of England,” and, wherever erected, 
we believe have given entire satisfaction both in design, in principle of constructiun, 
in quality of workmanship, and last—certainly not least— in price. 





MR. YORK’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SLIDES FOR MAGIC LANTERNS. 

As the season of the year is now fast coming on when our readers will be catering for 
their own and their guests’ amusements, and on the look-out for means and objects 
for the edification and instruction of their schools and congregations, as well as for 
audiences at “penny readings” and “social entertainments,” we take the opportunity 
of again calling attention to Mr. Frederick York’s magnificent and matchless series of 

hotograpbic and other slides for the magic lantern, sciopticon, and other scientific 

struments, We believe we are right in saying that no other producer of slides has 
80 well succeeded in imparting a true artistic character and feeling to his pictures as 
has Mr. York ; and we are fully justified in affirming that we have seen none that at 
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all compare with them in beauty, and excellence, and interest, or which we can with 
such perfect confidence recommend. 

The different series produced by Mr. York—who, we believe, is the largest maker 
of these art-productions—are very varied, but all are characterised by the same 
marked degree of excellence. he photographic slides, both plain and delicate] 
coloured, consist of a vast number of English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh views, as well 
as grand series of views in America, in Egypt, in Italy, in France, in India, and in 
nearly every country of the world ; numberless views of the buildings of, and various 
classes of objects in, the British Museum, South Kensington Museum, the Zoological 
Gardens, the Tower of London, and other places of resort ; views of all the principal 
buildings in the metropolis, and of cathedrals, &c., throughout the kingdom ; and, 
indeed, of all places of note everywhere. In addition to these, he has charming 
series of studies from life, of single figures and groups; scriptural and temperance 
subjects in abundance; numberless series of subjects illustrative of various processes 
of manufacture and the histories and uses of common things ; and others embodying 
the different most striking scenes and events in the lives of famous people, and in 
poems, ballads, and stories. 

Whetlier as educational pictures for the use of lectures or for school purposes ; for 
the amusement of large or small parties, either of the elite in the palace or mansion, 
or the more homely people in sore garamng school, or cottage, none can exceed 
the slides produced by Mr. York, and we emphasize our recommendation to our 
readers to place themselves in his hands. His address is Lancaster Road, Notting 
Hill, London. 


Notes on Books, Music, Works of Art, Xe. 


GLASS, CHINA, AND EARTHENWARE. 

THE two important branches of national industry, the pottery and glass trades, have 
at length, thanks to the energy of certain parties interested in the matter, two 
monthly organs of their own, which bid fair to become journals of more than ordinary 
importance. These are The Pottery and Glass Trades Review, which was com- 
menced in July, 1877, and was therefore first in the field, and The Pottery and Glass 
Trades Journal, whose first number was issued in January of the present year. We 
are glad to see that each bears in its general appearance certain elements of success, 
and it is cheering to think that these two trades can support more than one journal. 
The prices vary ; the Review being published at sixpence, and the Journal at four- 
pence. We heartily wish them both all the success they deserve, and which their 
respective proprietors desire to achieve. The Review contains many excellent papers 
by Mr. Goss, Mr. Westlake, Mr. B. Greene, and other writers of acknowledged ability, 
and these give it a high standard of excellence in the particular departments they 
respectively treat and touch upon. It contains many valuable papers on technical 

rocesses, the states and progresses of the different arts, and a large fund of general 
information; and it is pretty liberally illustrated with wood engravings, which add 
much to its interest and value. The Journal, in addition to valuable original articles 
(the series of papers on the Growth and Development of the Staffordshire Potteries, 
a subject worth well doing if done at all, we do not class among the “ valuable ” ones, 
for it is somewhat faulty) on various subjects, evidently by well-informed writers, has 
the advantage of coloured plates and photographs of various notable productions of 
different firms. These add immeasurably to its interest and attraction. We shall 
again, from time to time, refer to these two publications, to both of which we wish 
sucvess. They require, however, a more judicious arrangement of contents, a more 
extended area of subjects, and, above all, more careful editing, before either of 
them come up to our idea of what a journal devoted to two such important branches 
of industry as those of glass and pottery, ought to be, 


FAC-SIMILE OF BUNYAN’S “ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
Mr ELLIioT Stock, of 62, Paternoster Row—who has taken so prominent a stand as 
the best and most energetic of publishers of fac-similes of literary rarities—has just 
issued a perfect fe guy we letter by letter, of the first edition of “ The Pilgrim's 
Progress” prin by “ Nath. Ponder at the Peacock in the Poultry near Cornhill, 








1678,” of which the only and perfectly unique copy (from which the fac-simile is 
taken) is in the possession of Mr. Halford. It is im ible to conceive a greater 
boon to literary men than is the issuing of these careful reprints ; for it enables them 
to detect the later additions to a book, and to form a correct estimate of the original 
scope of its writer. We trust Mr. Stock will be encouraged to continue his series ; 
but as this can only be done at an immense outlay, it behoves all lovers of books to 
give him support by adding copies to their libraries. 
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THE BURNING OF THE BARNS OF AYR.* 


Tue Most Noble the Marquess of Bute takes rank among “ Royal and Noble 
Authors” by the publication of a most interesting and valuable historical lecture 
under the above title, and has thus done good service to archeology by its issue. 
The incidents recounted in this interesting little volume are divided into ‘‘ The Capi- 
tulation of Irvine,” with a sketch of the events leading to it, being the epoch to which 
Lord Hailes believed that the Burning was to be assigned ; “ A Sketch of the Inva- 
sion of 1298,’ which the Marquess of Bute considers to be the actual time when 
the Burning did really take place ; a discussion as to who the burners really were ; 
a notice of King Edward the First’s residence at Ayr, and retirement from Scotland 
after the Burning ; the account of the Burning in Blind Harry ; and the executions 
connected by Blind Harry with the Burning. Thus the whole subject is well and 
judiciously divided into several heads, each of which is treated in such a masterly 
and exhaustive manner as to form a narrative of more than usual interest. The 
traditional account of the Burning is contained, says Lord Bute, in the historical 
novel called “The Wallace,” written by Blind Harry some time previous to 1488, 
which is the date of the copy in the Advocates’ Library. In it he states that, on the 
suggestion of Aymer de Valence, a county assize was bg y to be held at Ayr, 
and to it all the leading persons in Ayr were summoned, with the secret intention of 
putting them to death. The assize was to meet in four great barns, which at that 
time stood in Ayr, and “which had been built for the King when his lodging was 
there”; that Wallace started to go to the assize with his uncle, Sir Reginald Craw- 
ford, but left him to get his (Crawford’s) passport ; that “Sir Reginald arrived at the 
strong house, and all was soon over. One of the beams was furnished with abundance 
of running nooses ; the entrance was strongly guarded by armed men, and none were 
allowed to enter but as they were summoned. Sir Reginald Crawford was called first 
to do homage for his fief. He went in, and was immediately lifted off his feet, a noose 
slipped over his head, and himself hoisted up to the beam, and so died. Then fol- 
lowed a well-born knight, Sir Neil] Montgomery, and many others of the landed men 
of the neighbourhood, and not one of them came out alive. . . . . Crawfords, 
Kennedys, . . . Campbells, . . . . Berkeleys, Boyds, and Stuarts.” The 
retributive burning by Wallace and his friends then followed ‘ that night,” and 
thus this terrible chapter in Scottish history had its fitting and righteous termina- 
tio. “The Burning of the Barns of Ayr” is beautifully printed and elegantly 
bound, and forms a most valuable and interesting addition to bistorical literature. 
Itis issued, in his usual faultlessly excellent style, by Mr. Alexander Gardner, of 
Paisley. 

* The Burning of the Barns of Ayr. By John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. Paisley: 
Alex. Gardner, 1878. 1 vol., sm. 4to., pp. 66, with a map. 





ROLL OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON.* 


TE Royal College of Physicians, founded by King Henry VIII. in 1518, at the 
solicitation of one of his physicians, the celebrated Thomas Linacre, of whom Derby- 
shire is justly proud, and who naturally became its first President, has, during the 
three hundred and fifty years or more of its existence, embraced in its Roll the names 
of more than seventeen hundred physicians, who have obtained from it their highest 
and cften sole authority to practice physic. This “ Roll” embraces numbers of 
physicians of the very highest standing—men who made their mark and left it deeply 
impressed on science for all time, and to whose researches and discoveries we owe 
much of our present highest medical knowledge. It was a herculean task for Dr. 
Munk to undertake to collect together particulars, and write brief biographies of this 
large number of eminent men, and it was a task from which most men would have 
shrunk. With untiring energy, however, he went to work, and the three substantial 
volumes he has produced give incontestable evidence of his care, bis industry, and his 
ability. The work is brought down to the year 1825, so that there are still 58 years 
of biographies to be completed ; and these, we trust, in the interests of science as 
well as for the honour of the College, may ere long be formed into a supplementary 
volume at the hands of the same gifted author. It is impossible to over-rate the 
value of Dr. Munk’s labours, or to place too high an estimate upon his “ Roll” as a 
work of constant and useful reference ; all we can do is to recommend it to medical 
men throughout the length and breadth of the land, and to express a hope that they 
will not only add it to their own libraries, but will see that it is placed’on the shelves 
of every public institution. 

* The Roll of the Roya College of Physicians of London, comprising biographical 
sketches v4 all the eminent Physicians... . —_ 1518 to 1825. By WILLIAM Mong, 
M.D., F.8.A. London: Published at the College, Pall Mall East. 3 vols. 8vo, 1878. 
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RECORDS OF EXETER.* 


One of the most interesting and valuable of recently published works is the one now 
before us, devoted to ‘‘Gleanings from the Municipal and Cathedral Records of 
Exeter,” by W. Cotton, F.S.A., and the Ven. Archdeacon Woolcombe. Full of 
curious and hitherto unknown scraps of intensely valuable historical information 
regarding not only Exeter and its surroundings, but the entire kingdom, and pre- 
senting new food on every page for the inquiring mind to dwell upon, the “Gleanings” 
will take its place in the library as one of the most cherished and important contri- 
butions to antiquarian and historical literature, and will become a work of constant 
and reliable reference. “Sir Henry Ralegh de Ralegh ;”’ ‘‘The Wars of the Roses;” 
“ Perkin Warbeck ;” “The Siege of Exeter, 1549 ;” “ Exeter during the Great Rebel- 
lion ;” “ Original Documents,” al Letters and other papers ; ‘‘ Acts of Parliament, 
Proclamations, &c. ;” “Ancient MSS. and Charters ;” and “ Exeter Domesday,” are 
among the headings into which this excellent volume is divided, and each of these is 
ably and profoundly treated, and fully illustrated by the numerous papers, docu- 
ments, and records of Exeter. We commend the volume as one of infinite interest 
and of great value to the historian—a value which, however, would have been greatly 
enhanced by the addition of an index, the omission of which is the only drawback to 
the book. 


* Exeter: James Townsend, Gandy Street. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 246, 1877. 





CYPRUS: ITS RESOURCES AND CAPABILITIES.* 


THE opportune publication of this highly interesting and instructive book reflects 
the highest credit on author and publisher alike, and it will be hailed with pleasure 
by all who either intend to visit that new and wise acquirement of our country, or to 
be informed regarding its main features, capabilities, fresources, and attractions, 
The little volume, after giving an historical retrospect, treats on the ‘‘ Geographical 
Features” of the Island ; its “‘ Climate,” “ Flora,” “ Fauna,” ‘‘ Minerals,” “ Inhabi- 
tants,” “ Agriculture,” ‘ Industry,” ‘‘Commerce,” “Topography,” etc., under 
separate headings, and each of these brief chapters contains in a well-digested and 
condensed form, all the information that can, for general purposes, be needed ; and 
indeed much more than can be gained even by industrious wading through larger 
volumes. The maps and plans, arranged on a large folding plate, convey at a glance 
the physical, geographical, and other features of the island, and are remarkably 
clear, easy of reference, and altogether good. together Mr. Ravenstein’s book is 
one of great value both to intending tourists and to those at home. 


* London : G. Philip & Son, 32, Fleet Street. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 56, 1878. 








THE OLD Cross.— This is the title of a new and very promising “ Quarter! 
Magazine for Warwickshire and the Neighbouring Counties,” edited by Mr. W. ¢. 
Fretton, F.S.A., and published at Coventry by Messrs. Curtis & Beamish. The 
first and second numbers only have as yet been issued, but these are amply sufficient 
to tell its clever and “taking” character, and to give augury of success. The con- 
tents are well varied, carefully arranged, and of more or less literary and antiquarian 
excellence. We particularly notice Mr. Fretton’s admirable papers on ‘‘The Forest 
of Arden” and ‘The Monastic Buildings of Coventry,” which are valuable contribu- 
tions to local topography and archeology, as is also Mr. Bayard’s on “ The Lepers of 
Coventry.” “ William Shenstone, one of the poets of Arden,” by Robert Wood, is 
a well-written biography, and contains much valuable and well-arranged matter. 
“Gleanings from God’s Acre” is one of those totally useless productions which would-be 
authors who are incapable of doing anything better, often contrive to string together, 
and are vain enough to think are » iter printing. Epitaphs, we contend, are useless, 
unless they are fully and literally given. When copied in full they are valuable for 
genealogical and other purposes ; but to pick out co and there a droll verse or 4 
stupid reference to some event, is waste of time and paper. In this chapter of 
‘*Gleanings” some remarkably curious examples are given, and (supposing they are 
carefully copied) these are particularly valuable. The great bulk, however, are but 
tombstone verses, which can have no lasting interest. By the way, is not the inscri 
tion to Thomas Allestree (p. 171) at Hamstall Ridware—not at Ashow?  “ Whitely 
and its Groves ” is another interesting article. The magazine deserves all praise, and 
we heartily wish it success. It ought to be well received, not only in Warwickshire, 
but a the kingdom. e shall again refer to it from time to time as 
issued. 
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GUIDE TO GLENGARRIFF.* 


THE volume before us is intended to point out, and bring prominently? before the 
public, the advantages, as a health resort, of Glengarriff, and to give the visitor, 
whether for a long or short period, an account of the beauties of the place itself, of 
its neighbourhood, and of the glorious Lakes of Killarney close at hand. And a 
lovely, health-giving, health-restoring, health-preserving locality it is, and one that 
deserves not only an elegant book like this, but a hundred elegant books to sing its 
praises—and even then they would not half be told. As our dear friend, 8. C. Hall, 
writes :—‘‘ Glengarriff! The name calls up associations of all that is charming in 
scenic beauty of hill and dale, of mountain and ocean ; perhaps there is no ‘ bit’ in 
the dominions of the Queen so entirely lovely. Those by whom the Glen—‘ the 
Rough Glen "—has been visited, will know we do not exaggerate when we say there 
is no spot in these islands so full of attractions. They all lie within compass of a 
day’s mingled driving and boating ; yet a month of days may be joyfully spent among 
them, for every day will provide something new. At all seasons of the year— 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter—Glengarriff has attractions to the tourist 
second to none, we believe superior to any, in the dominion of the Crown.” The 
volume before us is not a “‘ guide book ” in the general acceptation of the term, but a 
collection of opinions of othérs on the beauties and health properties of the locality ; 
and it is therefore better calculated than most to be a true and reliable ‘‘ Guide” 
to people, and to induce them to go where so many advantages are held out for 
their benefit. We say to all who are in quest of glorious scenery, pure air, and in- 
vigorating exercise, first buy Mr. White’s interesting volume, then take train for 
Glengarriff, and enjoy it to your hearts’ content. You cannot do better. 


* The Advantages of Glengarriff as a Winter Residence. London: J. Bush, 32, 
Charing Cross. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 1878. Illustrated. 





CYPRUS, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


At a time when public attention is intently directed (thanks to the foresight and 
wisdom of our rulers in annexing that country to our imperial crown) to our recent 
acquisition, Mrs. Bateson Joyness ‘‘ Cyprus, Historical and Descriptive,” is peculiarly 
opportune in its appearance, and acceptable in its mode of treatment. We have seen 
no vclume on Cyprus that will at all compare with it, in the amount of solid informa- 
tion it affords, or in the pleasant and agreeable way in which that information is 
imparted. Nothing is left undescribed—nothing misstated—and nothing left to be 
desired. It is an admirable book, and one we can and do emphatically recommend. 
We regret that space compels our notice to be thus brief, but our commendation is 
none the less emphatic. 

* Cyprus, Historical and Descriptive : adapted from the German of Franz Von 
Téher. By Mrs. A. Batesun Joynes. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 308, 1878. With maps. 
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BLASHILL’S GUIDE TO TINTERN ABBEY.* 
Tuis little guide book is far beyond the average of such productions, both in the 
plan of its arrangement, the intelligent way in which it is written, and, beyond all, in 
the immense amount of valuable and well-digested information it contains ; and it is 
seldom indeed that in the compass of so few pages so much iwportant matter—his. 
torical, antiquarian, and descriptive—is given, as in it. Mr. Blashill has done his 
work lovingly and well, and has earned the thanks, not of tourists alone, but of all 
who are interested—and who is not /—in the remains of what was once one of our 
most gorgeous monastic establishments, and is now the richest and most picturesque 
of ruins. Tintern, it will be recollected, was the third only in point of date of any 
of the large number of establishments founded in this country by the Cistercians, 
It was founded by Walter de Clare in 1131, but the buildings now in ruins were 
erected by Roger Bigod, a descendant of the former family, in 269, At the dissolu- 
tion, the establishment consisted of an abbot and thirteen monks. The surrender 
took place in September, 1537, the last abbot being Richard Wych, and the abbey 
was then given to the Earl of Worcester, in the descendants of which family (the 
Beauforts) it has ever since remained. Mr. Blashill has carefully examined every 
portion of the remains, and given careful descriptions, and thus his little work has an 
especial value over others that are mere compilations. It is illustrated with two or 
three well-drawn views and a ground plan, which add much to its attractions. The 
exterior and interior views we are enabled through the kindness of Mr. Waugh, the 
energetic publisher, to introduce on plates XII. and XIII. 
* Monmouth : R. Waugh, Churck Street. 1878, 





THE WAR SHIPS OF EUROPE.* 
OnE of the most interesting of publications in the present stirring and exciting times 
—and indeed in any times—is the extremely nice, and in every way satisfactory 
volume on “ The War Ships of Europe,” lately issued from the press of Messrs. Griffin 
and Co., of Portsmouth; and we heartily commend it to the special notice of people 
of every class, and of every shade of opinion. The account of the British Navy is 
masterly and good, and gives a better idea of the strength of the ‘‘ Wooden Walls of 
Old England” than any other we have seen. Then we have full accounts of the 
Navies of France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Austria, and the smaller Powers, and, 
next, careful descriptive notes of all the special inventions of armoured ships, com- 
pound engines, manufacture of steam machinery, boilers of all kinds, sea-valves and 
cocks, steering gear, and torpedoes; and a vast mass of valuable information as to 
our Dock Yards and other Naval Establishments. The volume is thoroughly good, 
strictly reliable, and full to overflowing with valuable information ; and, being illus- 
trated with a large number of ports Be engravings, is rendered more useful and 
attractive to readers. We cordially commend it. 
* 1 vol. sm. 8vo., 1878, pp. 338. Illustrated, 





MEMOIR OF STEPHEN HELLER. 

Messrs. ASHDOWN AND Parry have published in one of the most elegant of volumes 
a delightful memoir (translated by the Rev. Robert Brown-Borthwick, of All Saints’, 
Scarborough, from the French of H. Barbedette), of Stephen Heller, the famous and 
highly-gifted Hungarian Com r, which will be more than usually acceptable to the 
m sical world ; because, in addition to personal particulars of the great master’s life, 
his works from beginning to end are reviewed and cleverly commented upon. The 
book is one we can find no fault with ; but it will bear all the — both in matter 
and in manner of getting up, that can be bestowed upon it. Not the least pleasing 
matter connected with it is the admirable and truly artistic portrait of Heller, by 
Waléry, of Paris; it is one of the finest, best, and most exquisitely beautiful photo- 
graphs we have seen. Our musical friends will do well to procure this charming little 
volume. 





RovunD aBout Lonpon (London : G. Stanford, Charing Cross), is one of the most 
pact and pleasing of note hooks, on the princip.l places of interest surrounding 
the great metropolis ; and will be simply invaluable to residents, visitors, and tourists 
alike. First we have a general descriptive and historical sketch of the district, and 
next an alphabetical list, or rather “‘ Dictionary of Places” within a circuit of a dozen 
miles round London, in which every main object of interest is noted, and every hint 
that can possibly be of use to the tourist given ; next, Itineraries of Walking Excur- 
sions, of not exceeding six miles; and next, longer excursions to Hatfield, Knole, St. 
Alban’s, and Windsor. It is a volume over which great care has been expended, and 
wi 1 be found to be a reliable *‘Guide” and Companion to all the places embraced in 
its pages, 
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MR. MELLUISH’S PORTRAITS OF LADY MUSGRAVE. 

Or all the portraits that have of late come under our notice, we can with perfect 
confidence say, none have given us more entire satisfaction or more real pleasure than 
those of Lady Musgrave, which have been sent to us by Mr. A. J. Melluish, of York 
Place, Portman Square. Of Mr. Melluish’s portraiture we have not before had an 
opportunity of speaking, and therefore we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
now directing attention to his manifest merits, and shall hope again and again to recur 
to his works. The portraits, cabinet size, of Lady Musgrave—the charming and truly 
accomplished wife of Sir Richard Musgrave, of Edenhall—are six in number, and are, 
each and all, more chastely and delicately vignetted than any others that have come 
under our notice. They areentirely grounded of a delicate tone, which throws out the 
superb figure with wondrous effect, and gives a peculiarly sweet, soft, mellow, and 
purely artistic feeling to the whole. The posé of the figure is faultless ; the precision 
of focussing, giving clearness and distinctness to the features and dress, without pro- 
ducing harshness of outline, all that could be desired ; and the arrangement of light 
and shade has that dreamy softness and suggestiveness that stamp the true artist, 
Of the truthfulness of the pictures as portraits we can give emphatic testimony ; we 
have seen none that are more true to the life, both in loveliness of feature, charm of 
expression, and perfection of figure, than are these of Lady Musgrave. Mr. Melluish 
may indeed well be proud of these high achievements in the art he so well knows how 
to hollow ; and he may rest assured that, in the case of these portraits, “ perfection 
can no farther go.” 





MESSRS. LAVIS & SONS’ ROYAL PORTRAITS. 
We have received from Messrs, Lavis & Sons, the eminent photographers of East- 
bourne, a series of portraits, cabinet size, of H.R.H. the Princess Alice (Grand 
Duchess of Hesse) and her family. First, we have a three-quarter-length, full-face, 
standing figure of the Grand Duchess in walking costume, which is, without exception 
the best and most eng we have seen of her; next, we have a full-length seated 
figure of the Grand Duke, remarkable for ease of arrangement and for the soft and 
well-managed gradations of light and shade ; next, a charming group of the Grand 
Duke and scons, their son, the Hereditary Grand Duke, and the Princesses Victoria, 
Ella, and Irene, of Hesse—one of the most pleasing of groups, and in which eve 
little detail both of the nearest and most distant figures is sharp, clear, and well 
defined ; next, another exquisite and artistically arranged group of the son and 
daughters of H.R.H., viz., the Hereditary Grand Duke, and the Princesses Victoria, 
Ella, Irene, Alix, and Mary, of Hesse ; and a lovely group of the Grand Duchess and 
her two eldest daughters, the Princesses Victoria and Ella. Of the posé of the figures 
in these various groups, the clearness and precision of features, the admirable sharp- 
ness of detail of dress and accessories, and tone of general colour, it would be difficult 
to say too much ; they are admirable both as truthful portraits, as pleasing pictures, 
and as successful photographs. Another cabinet picture—one of the most pleasing of 
the series - is a group of the two youngest Princesses, Alix and Mary, the youngest 
child carelessly thrown on a couch, her alphabet letters for learning spelling lying 
beside her on the rug, and her sister standing by, partly supporting her with her left 
arm. The children in this group are beautifully and gracefully—but, above all, 
perfectly naturally—arranged, with an air of perfect child-like freedom, and the 
expressions on the faces are all that could be desired. Messrs. Lavis & Co. have 
achieved a great success in these pictures, and may be ee among the best 
and most gifted of practitioners. hese are the first of their productions we have 
had submitted to us, but they are enough to entitle them to high praise. We ought 
toadd, that for the series to which we have called attention, Messrs. Lavis were 
honoured with special sittings, and that they have their Royal Highnesses’ gracious 
permission to make them public. As a proof of their excellence and of the satisfaction 
they have given, it may be well to add, that Her Majesty the Queen has at various 
times since they were taken ordered several copies of the series, and that the pictures 
have received the highest commendation. We recommend all who desire to possess 
8) charming a series of portraits, to address themselves to Messrs. C. & R. Lavis, at 
their studio, Terminus Koad, Eastbourne. 





PORTRAITS OF THE COUNTESS OF LONSDALE. 
WE have been favoured by Messrs. Elliott & Fry, the photographic artists, of Baker 
Street, Portman Square, with proofs of some admirable cabinet and carte-de-visite 
size (copyright) portraits of the Countess of Lonsdale, recently issued by them. 
One of these is a full-length side figure, standing, habited in simple white, and 
gives a pleasing and graceful representation of her ladyship, as seen by her more 
intimate friends ‘‘at home.” Another has the head and bust, of larger size than 
usual in cabinet pictures, and is one of the finest, most truthful, and most lovely 
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photographs we have ever seen. The face is just so far removed from being an actual 
profile, as to give it that rounded and charming appearance that only an accomplished 
artist knows how to secure; and the expression is animated, lifelike, and literally so 
“ speaking” that one féels one can interpret the very thoughts that are passing 
through her mind, and giving birth to the happy but wisely-subdued smile that plays 
everthe features. To us an actual profile is never pleasing. There is a hardness, a 
harshness of outline, and an unnatural feeling of being “fixed” that pains us and 
takes away from our pleasure ; but when, as in the case of the picture now before us, 
the face is just a ‘“‘shadow of a shade” removed from the profile, so as to show 
slightly the opposite eyelash and brow, and to give the lips that rounding and fulness 
in which their magic beauty mainly lies, the portrait becomes inexpressibly pleasing, 
and we feel that it is not only a perfect likeness, but is the work of a true artist that 
feels his work, and not that of a mere mechanical operator. We have-seen no head 
that so thoroughly comes up to our ideas of what photographic portraiture ought 
to be as this of Lady Lonsdale, and we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be “ freee 
perfected!” In - of the head, in arrangement of light and shade, in delicacy of 
treatment, in rich mellowness of colour, and in softness of ation it is beyond 
praise; and Messrs. Elliott & Fry may rest assured it will give perfect satisfaction 
to all men of taste and art-judgment who may be fortunate enough to possess it, 
Another equal in every way in point of beauty, is an easy two-third length seated 
portrait in dark dress ; this is, perhaps, as a portrait, the most pleasing and perfect 
of the series. Two others represent Lady Lonsdale reclining with an air of perfect 
abandon, in one of those luxuries of modern days, an Ashantee hammock ; these, 
however, are too theatrical for our taste, and require no comment. In another, her 
ladyship, simply and unobtrusively dressed, is supposed to be occupied in feeding 
poultry from an elegant little basket she holds in her hands. The face is lovely, and 
the dreamy half-shade tone of the picture is all that could be desired ; but of the 
poultry we say nothing, except to hint to the operator that if a little straw—the usual 
accompaniment of fowls—were, next time, spread about on the floor, the wire 
supports of the stuffed birds would not be so painfully apparent as they are in this. 





And now, while on the subject of photographic portraiture, let us say a word 
more on a matter to which we have, in other channels, before directed attention. 
We mean the privilege—the = which, thanks to the kind and 


generous condescension of our titled es and their thought for others, the people 
of this country have in being permitted to possess portraits such as those to which 
we have just now directed attention. It is lamentable—truly lamentable—to see 
the number of wretched photographs—figures of vicious women, often in dresses 
and attitudes verging on the Sedoeund whieh, disfigure so many albums, and 
stare one in the face in the windows of shops, whose proprietors ought to be 
ashamed of such means of obtaining a livelihood ; and it is, to our mind, a mark 
of the degeneracy of the times, and of the gradual sinking of the social status 
of the eS le, that such pictures, Fs yy as they do to the worst of tastes, 
should bought or even tolerated. It seems to us—and we have before now 
pretty fully expressed our views—that one of the most effectual and wise means of, 
at all events to some extent, counteracting the pernici infl of these more 
than objectionable pictures, is the one taken by so many leading members of our 
“lady aristocracy,” in permitting their own portraits to be made public, and thus 
giving to all classes an opportunity of possessing “models of excellence and beauty,” 
instead of exemplars of vice and profligacy. 

We contend—and we know we shall be supported in that opinion by all right- 
thinking people—that the public owes a deep debt of gratitude to the ladies of our 
aristocracy for stepping out, as it were, from their isolated and exalted position, and 
permitting, in skilful and reliable hands, their portraits to be made public, and to be 
placed, by as moderate a price as is commensurate with good work, within the reach 
of all. We know that to some of these ladies it has been a matter of deep and anxious 
thought, as to whether it would be well and wise to permit, their portraits to be pub- 
lished, and they have felt a timidity and a shrinking from thus Sues made public ; 
but that good, kind feeling and that warm-hearted desire to give pleasure to others, 
that are so eminently characteristic of the Englishwoman, have prevailed, and they 
have permitted the portraits, originally taken for their own and their private friends’ 
enjoyment, to be published for sale, and so have done good service, in helping to 
eradicate those of a different class. The senseless clamour that has been rai 

inst the aristocracy, for thus indulging the middle-class people, can do no harm. 

he objections urged by those writers who have taken that side of the argument are 
untenable, and can only have been made through misconception. We tend that 
every such portrait as those under notice, permitted to be sold, is one more proof 
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of the gradual regaining of the mastery of the good and beautiful over the vicious 
and bad; and we repeat, with all the emphasis of which we are capable, that thanks 
-—deep-felt and warm-hearted thanks—are due to each lady who thus has the kind- 
ness and the courage to permit her portrait to be made public. We may yet have 
more to say on this subject on another occasion. 





PORTRAITS OF THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON. 

Messrs. Marion & Co., of Soho Square, have issued, as one of their series of life-size 

rtraits of eminent men (to which we have before directed attention), the most 
striking and speaking portrait of the Marquess of Hartington that has yet been pro- 
duced. The picture itself is of large size (23 inches by 17 inches), and, being mounted 
on massive board with large margins, is one of the most attractive of likenesses, and 
such as ought to find a place on the walls of public institutions, mansions, and private 
houses, wherever the honoured name of Cavendish isknown. As a portrait it is simply 
faultless, and gives a perfect reflex of the deep-thinking, clear-headed, energetic, and 
strictly honourable mind uf the noble Marquess, as well as his well-known features ; 
while as a photograph, both in tone of colour, in sharpness of detail, in softness of 
effect, and in beauty of manipulation, it is perfection itself. We have seen none to 
compare with it. 

Messrs. Mayall, of 224, Regent Street, we are pleased to announce, have also issued 
in cabinet size, a remarkably good and thoroughly satisfactory portrait of the Marquess 
of Hartington, to which we cannot but afford unqualified praise. It is vignetted in 
form ; the posé of the head and shoulders is easy, graceful, and natural; the tone of 
colour soft and pleasing, and the whole is artistically treated. We strongly recommend 
Messrs. Mayall’s carte of the Marquess to our readers, and assure them that in it they 
have a striking likeness of the heir to the Dukedom of Devonshire and Prime Minister 
of the future. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OFFICIAL GUIDE.* 
TuIs is one of the most comprehensive, best arranged, and reliable of guide books, 
and cannot but be of immense service to travellers in any of the districts on which it 
treats. The first eighty-five pages are devoted to a cleverly-written and well-illus- 
trated history and description of the great and important L. and N. W. system and 
works, which we commend to the careful attention of our readers. Then we have, 
divided into various sections and excursions, graphic descriptions of all the noted 
places in Ireland reached by the routes of the company ; then North Wales, in the 
same admirable manner ; then England—including, of course, the Lake district and 
all the more fashionable and business resorts; next South Wales; and next Scotland. 
These are followed by some useful hints as to routes for the Continent, and much other 
general information. We have tested—carefully tested—the book in many places, 
and have uniformly found correct information given. Thus we are enabled to speak 
in its favour, and strongly to recommend it to tourists and travellers in all parts of 
the Queen’s dominions covered by the L. and N. W. system, and to all others who 
desire in a brief and succinct manner to be put in possession of information regarding 
any town or locality embraced in its contents. It is profusely illustrated with about a 
— woodcuts, fifty plates, and a number of well-executed maps, and is elegantly 
und. 
* London : Norton & Shaw, 7, Garrick Street. Pp. 660. Illustrated. 








GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.—A pleasant brochure to the memory of our old friend, 
George Cruikshank, about whom we penned a brief memoir in these pages a short 
time back (Vol. xviii., p. 231), is that written by Mr. Walter Hamilton, and recently 
ublished by Elliot Stock, of 62, Paternoster Row. Written in a loving spirit, and 
justrated with several of Cruikshank’s designs, including his famous ‘* Bank Re- 
striction Note. Specimen of a Bank Note—not to be imitated,” and some relating to 
the trial of Queen Caroline, the little book, or rather —_— is one to be taken up 
and read with interest, enjoyment, and instruction. e are glad to see it has passed 
through a second edition, and doubtless others will, as they ought to, be called for. 





Domestic MEDICINE aND HyGienz.—(London: W. H. Everett, 34, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street.) This little volume, by William H. Russell, M.B., is extremely portable 
in form, but contains a vast mass of truly valuable matter relating to “all the ills to 
which flesh is heir,” and proving a safe, careful, and easily understood remedy for each. 
It is the most thoroughly common-sense publication we have seen ; and its issue is 
indeed a public boon, for which the public owe both writer and publisher a deep debt 
of gratitude. We should like to see this excellent manual in the hands of every 
householder in the kingdom. We cordially recommend it as being thorougbly good 
and reliable in every prescription. Its price, too, brings it within the reach of all. 
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Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


THE DERBYSHIRE MILITIA AT HORSHAM, SUSSEX, IN 1797. 


THE accompanying extracts from the Parish Register of Horsham, Bussex, of entries 
pertaining to the Derbyshire Militia, who were quartered there during the year 1797, 
may possibly interest some of your Derbyshire readers. I also append a copy of the 
inscription to Colonel Revell, from a mural tablet to his memory now against the 
north wall of the towerof Horsham Church. The tablet isa plain white marble one, and 
shared the same fate as most of the other monuments at the restoration of the church 
about ten years ago, being then shorn of all but the inscription slab, that alone being 
replaced in the church. Colonel Revell is mentioned in the Derby Mercury of June 
24th, 1790. See “ Retiquary,” Vol. III., p. 120, and some notes upon ‘‘The Revells 
of Shirland and their Tonibs,” Vol. I., pp. 185, 249. 
MARRIAGES, 

1797 Augt 31. Edward Mason a private in the Derby Militia resident of this Parish 
Batchelor, and Ann Alsey also resident of this Parish Spinster—by Bans. 
Sept 5 George Leech a private in the Derby Militia a resident of this Parish 
Batchelor, and Elizabeth Slack also resident of this Parish Spinster—by 

Bans. 


” 


BaPTISMS. 


1797 March 19 Christopher . son of George Silcock of the Derby Militia, by Elizabeth 
April 21 Mary . daughter of John Joett ” »” by Mary. 
Sept‘ 17 Elizabeth __,, Robert Smith a private in the Derby Militia, by 
lizabeth 
Oct? 4 Louisa ” John Irving a Sergt 
Frances 
Nov' 22 James son of Thomas Ludlow a private 
Elizabeth 


”” 


BURIALS. 


. Jany¥ 10. Robert Mills a private in the Derby Militia. 
,” 29 Ralph Vicars ” ” ” 
March 1 Thomas Jefferys ,, a a 
» 28 Lieutenant Co onel Tristram Revell of the Derbyshire Militia. 
April 12 Samuel Cooke a private in the Derbyshire Militia. 
July 13 Richard Lovegrove 90 . pe 


To THE Memory, 


OF 
TRISTRAM REVELL Esqe 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL OF | DERBYSHIRE REG? OF MILITIA, 
HO, 
REGARDLESS OF PERSONAL WELFARE, 
WHEN ENGAGED IN HIS DUTIES TO HIS COUNTRY ; 
Fei A SACRIFICE TO THE GoUT. 
HE was 
ABLE, DILIGENT, AND DECIDED, 
EVER ATTENTIVE TO THE DUTIES OF HIS STATION, 
HE ACQUIRED THE ESTEEM AND LOVE, 
OF ALL WHO SERVED WITH HIM. 
As A MAGISTRATE, 
HE was 
JuDICcIOUS, LENIENT, INDEFATIGABLE. 
AS A FRIEND, 
A¥FECTIONATE AND SINCERE. 
In MANNERS, 
GENTLE, MILD, ENDEARING, 
HE WAS BURIED WITH MILITARY Honors ; 
TRULY REGRETTED AND LAMENTED, 
By ALL WHO KNEW HIM, 
28%" Marcu 1797 
#7, 67. 


RoBEerRT GaRRAWAY RICE. 
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